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HEALTH AND GYM WORK 
STYLING BEAUTIFUL 


A new incentive for improving health and posture 
through physical education—the lovely yet practical Moore 
Gym Suits that capture the hearts of all! Girls enjoy dressing 
right for whatever they undertake and with these wonderful 
new Moore suits they’re assured of latest fashion as well as 
comfort and freedom for action. 

Inspired by tropical playsuit styling, these 1948 
Moore Gym Suits are far ahead in original design and can 
double anywhere for smart vacation togs. They’ll stimulate 
interest and work to give you top performance for your physi- 
cal education program. 


Illustrated at the left is one of the many new Moore 
_ Suits that has new, improved proportions to give you better 
lines and better fit... available in a choice of delightful colors 
and Sanforized* fabrics. Be sure to see this and the other 
stunning Moore styles shown in the new 16-page booklet, 
“Better Health with Moore Gym Suits.” Write for your copy 
today and order now for the rest of the semester . . . for 
summer camp... for summer play. Resolve now to have your 
girls wearing these beautiful Moore Gym Suits this fall! 


*maximum residual shrinkage not to exceed 1% 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin Street 425 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago 13, IIl. New York 16, N. Y. 


if your classes are supplied by a local dealer, ask him to 
order your favorite Moore style or give us dealer’s name 
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NUTRITION TRAINING PAYS 
CEREAL 
FRUIT 67% 


32% 


11% 


BEFORE AFTER BEFORE AFTER BEFORE AFTER 


This graph shows the percentage of 

children’s breakfasts that included 
certain food groups before and after one 
year of emphasis on nutrition. 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 


Tennessee Malt Health» Comaneity PO 


Write for information about our com- 
plete materials and services for develop- 
ing school-community nutrition and 
health education programs. 


Where are the books and pencils? 


Put away, just for the present, 
while these lively first graders from 
Texas embark on a fascinating 
project in their study of foods. 


The subject is milk. It is being 


highlighted by a simple butter- 
churning session—the children 
taking turns shaking cream in 
fruit jars and eagerly awaiting the 
moment when they can spread 
their homemade product on bread 
and eat it. 


Reports of imaginative and re- 
sourceful nutrition activities like 
this reach General Mills every 
day. Starting with basic 
materials and suggestions 
provided through General 

Mills “‘Program of Assistance 
in Nutrition and Health Educa- 
tion,’’ teachers all over the country 


Nutrition 


are adapting these. materials t 
fit their own particular problems 
and curriculum. And they’re 
porting definite improvement i 
children’s eating habits as the 
encouraging result of this teaching! 


If you would like to know more 
about introducing nutrition trait 
ing in your class, write to: Educ 
tion Section, Public Services Dé 
partment, General Mills, Minne 
apolis 1, Minnesota. 


1948 
General Mills, Inc. 
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_ FOOTBALLS + BASKETBALLS + TENNIS BALLS AND BADMINTON SHU 
SQUASH + HAND + TOY +: BEACH * PLAYGROUND + SOCCER 


BUILDERS 


fOUr D Wy an : 
_ hard, accurate play. Get th BS 
PENN-GRAFT PARK JEANNETTE, PA | 


no. combination 


Varied as a 3-ring circus—yet oh! so compact and so economical! 
That's the Porter No. 38 Combination—a playground unit that 
packs six different kinds of funful, healthful recreation into a 
ground area of only 20 x 30 feet! Just look at the variety— 
Two Standard See-Saws, one Horizontal Bar, two Swings, a 
pair of Flying Rings, one Trapeze and one 16-ft. Porter 
Safety Slide—plus the sturdy 10-ft. steel frame that is galva- 
nized inside and out and held rigidly together with Tested Mal- 
leable Iron fittings of exclusive Porter design. Write today 
for the surprisingly low price, and complete specifications, 


write for illustrated bulletin on Porter's 1948 
streamlined line that will save you money... . time! 


ANUFACTURERS OF PLAYGROUND, GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 


Exclusive MAKERS OF THE WorLD-Famous JUNGLEGYM™ 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. STRUCTURE 
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— so easy to keep fresh 
— such a range of sizes 


— such wonderful value 


The easiest, simplest answer to 
classroom standardization, with 
enough sizes to fit every girl in your 


sections. Just look at these features! 


vy Action back 
vx Longer shirt tails 
vy Extra-full cut 


vy Convertible collar 


Foot-stitched tailoring 
vr Genuine pearl buttons 


¥ White and vat dyed colors 


‘Famous SHIP 'n SHORE 
quality as advertised in 


vx Sanforized, fine combed broadcloth 


AND ONLY 3 e « « $2 for Girls’ sizes 


Perfect for field and gym sports — and 
such a long life later for camp and 
summer fun. The girls will love it! 

THIS COUPON! 
| SUSQUEHANNA WAIST CO., Upland, Pennsylvania 

Gentlemen: Please send me SHIP 'n SHORE's free descriptive folder. 


Available in these sizes: Teens 
10 to 16, Juniors 9 to 15 and 
Misses 32 to 40. In stores from 
coast-to-coast — write us — we'll 
tell you where. Send coupon for 
free folder illustrating other 
classic styles. 
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For Real Help in Studying 
Health and Physical Education 


Schneider and Karpovich’s Nixon and Cozens | 
Physiology of Muscular Introduction to In 
Activity Physical Education 
Vew (3rd) Edition—Next month, for the first time Third Edition—This clear-spoken presentation of en 
in several years, we will be able to supply copies of physical education furnishes material for the ideal in- re 
this well-known text in a fully revised and up-to-date troductory course. Fundamentals are explained in a Cle 
edition. It clarifies the physiologic processes under- manner that results in a clear understanding of the ar 
lying bodily activities, and applies the facts to prae- subject. The student is given modern views on th 
tical problems of training, staleness, fatigue and problems of social-moral training, competitive sports, re 
physical fitness. New material has been included on leisure-time activities, student participation, and the by 
Tests of Physical Fitness. Posture, Physical Activity many other problems relating to the physical educa- . 
for Convalescents, ete. tion program. od 
3y EDWARD C. SCHNEIDER, Emeritus Professor of By EUGENE W. NIXON, Professor of Physical Edycation, ie tu 
Biology, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut; and Pomona College, Claremont, California; and FREDERICK EE 
PETER V. KARPOVICH, Department of Physiology, Spring- W. COZENS, Professor and Director of Physical Education, F m 
field College, Springfield, Mass. 360 pages, 54)” x 844”, University of California 251 pages, 54” x 7%". $3.25. Fa ‘ 
illustrated Ready May, 1948 pa : 
al 
W 
n 
a 
Etheredge’s Health Facts Marshall - Lazier’s 
for College Students Human Anatomy 
Fijth Edition—Dr. Etheredge’s sane approach to Third Edition--A concise and elementary text that 
everyday health problems and the refreshing sim- does not sacrifice any of the basic principles of an- P 
plicity of her writing has resulted in a textbook in atomy for the sake of brevity. It shows the student ; 
which the study of hygiene is made absorbingly in- the practical application of anatomy to bodily fune- . 
teresting. Modern information is given on housing, tion. The chapter on the Muscles is particularly ; 
on the control of communicable diseases, and many thorough as it considers them according to function ; 
other community health problems. The important groups. 303 illustrations account for this text’s 4 
facts of diet and nutrition are forcefully brought out. reputation as the best illustrated in the field. 
Preventive aspects are stressed all the way through : 
| " k . By CLYDE MARSHALL, M.D., formerly Assistant Professor 
the book. of Anatomy, Yale University. Revised by EDGAR L. 
4 "*h.D., Associate Zoolc Jniversity 
Staunton, Virginia. 439 pages, 5144” x 814”, illustrated. $3.00. 
§ 
WEST WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 5, PENNA. 
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Implications of the Study of Body Types 


for Physical Education 


EARLE F. ZEIGLER 


Yale University 
New Haven, Connecticut 


HE study of body types will help physical educa- 
tion to more fully meet the neéds of the correc- 

tive, required, and elective phases of its program. 
Investigation in this area should be of great interest 
to the progressive phsyical educator who sees the field 
of physical education as a whole with the many infer 
ences this total philosophy predicates. Teachers of cor 
rective physical education will probably become espe- 
cially interested in the study of body types, as they 
are more apt to meet people of abnormal body types 
than other teachers in the program. The value of cor 
rective physical education is frequently misunderstood 
by completely normal people, and often even by the 
average teacher professionally interested in physical 
education and athletics. Rathbone stresses the oppor- 
tunity for immeasurable service in this area as follows: 
When society aims to afford to all men the chances of maxi 
mum happines, it asks the schools to consider the physical as 
well as the mental needs of childhood and youth. When a school 
accepts this challenge, it needs a department of health and phy 
sical education which is prepared to serve the handicapped as 
well as the normal or the exceptional child. When a teacher 
of physical education seeks to serve a child who has been handi- 


capped physically by congenital abnormality, | 


insufficiencies, by 


developmental 
disease, or by injury, he must understand 
much more about the human body than when he teaches him 


a game or a dance.! 


Historical Background of the Study of 
Body Types 
The study of human morphology may be traced back 
or many centuries. 


+ 


Hippocrates classified men into 
two distinct types.* At the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury certain French phrenologists described three basi- 
cally different varieties of human physical constitution.® 
The rise of the scientific spirit and method put an end 
to phrenology. A new science of anthropometry begat 
with more care being taken to insure accurate clas- 
sification, measurement, and correlation. The Italian 
anthropologists Di Giovanni and Viola took the lead in 
this new area with a series of studies in anthropome- 
try. Beneke’s earlier work pointed out the way for 
heir further investigation.5 Naccarati, working at Co- 
lumbia University in 1920, made use of the recent addi- 


1Rathbone, Josephine L. Corrective Physical Education 
Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saunders Co., 1939, pp. 10-11. 

*Sheldon, W. H. The Varieties of Human Physique. New 
York and London: Harper & Brothers, 1940, p. 10. 

3Ibid., p. 11. 

4Di Giovanni, A. Clinical Commentaries 
Morphology of the Human Body. London 
trans. by J. J. Eyre, 1919. 

5Beneke, F. W. Die Anatomischen Grundlagen der Konstitu- 
tionsanomalien des Menschen. Marburg: N. G. Elwert’ sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1878. 
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tions to the field of experimental psychology—the cor 
relation and the mental test 
insignificant, 


coefficient and found a 
but 
morphological index and the intelligence of a person. 


In 1930 Paterson, a psychologist at the 


positive, correlation between the 


University of 
Minnesota, summed up quite pessimistically the cur 
rent status of investigation in the study of body types.‘ 
Coincidental these the 


German 
scientist Kretschmer introduced the method of clinical 


with investigations 
investigation to this area.* As a psychiatrist his stud) 
of non-organic psychoses led him to believe that most 
of his 


“manic-depressive patients could be classified 
y 


under the heading 
t 


ypically microplanchnic. In 


of macroplanchnic, while the schiz 
ophrenics were addition 
to this, he revived the old French idea of a third type 
This he classified as the 


Thus, it may be seen tl 


thletic type. 
at there are many difficulties 
present to deter science’s arrival at a systematic method 
for studying personality. Sheldon concludes that, al 
though the fields of anatomy and physical anthropoiogy, 
physiology and physiological chemistry, clinical medi 
cine and pathology, psychology and psychiatry, 
sociology and the other social sciences, are 


and 
all attempt 
to attack the problem of constitutional description 


ing 
the proper place to begin is with the living organism 


The Contributions of Sheldon and His 
System of Somatotyping 
Sheldon and his associates have as their basic idea 
an attempt to classify humans into various types, inso 
far as this may be 
tempted on the basis 
and 


possible at present. This was al 
of determining those similarities 
differences which the 
seated. The hope is to be able eventually to distinguish 
between hereditary 


human being. 


seemed to be most dee] 


and environmental effects on the 


In determining the basic morphological components 
of humans, they proceeded to discover a method wher: 
by scrutiny of a great number of physiques could be 
made at the same time. This was accomplished by de 
veloping a procedure of photography where the in 
dividual is photographed from the frontal, lateral, and 
dorsal positions in a standardized manner on a single 
film strip.!° 

6Naccarati, S “The 
Arch, Psychol., No. 45 (August, 1921) 

7Paterson, D. G. Physique and Intellect 
Century Co., 1930, p. 269 

8Kretschmer, E. Korperbau and Charakter 
1921, translated by W. J. H. Sprott, London 
and Trubner, 1925. 


9Sheldon, op. cit., pp. 25-26 
10Ibid., p. 30 
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Over a period of several vears the next task was to 
arrange experimentally 4,000 photographs in a serial 
order to learn how many primary components of struc- 
tural variation existed. The investigators were unable 
to find a fourth tvpe which was not a mixture of some 
Check 

+ cr ‘Pre stablishe act 
lists of inspectional criteria were established tor each 


phase of the first three types ascertained." 
of the three classes.1* It was also found necessary to 
classify the individuals according to different regions of 
the bi 


facial-breadth and neck thickness, 


Measurements of five regions were taken: 
trunk-breadth and 
trunk-thickness in the thoracic region, arm-thickness- 
upper and 


lower, trunk- 


breadth, and leg-thickness-upper and lower. It was dis- 


lower-trunk-thickness and 


covered that certain diameters expressed as ratios to 
stature could be taken with needle point dividers from 
the film rather than from the living subjects, provided 
that the subjects were photographed in a standardized 
manner. 

The strength of each of the primary components 
was organized on a 7-point scale, a minimum of 17 
diameter measurements being considered adequate for 
determining what is called the somatotype. The inves- 
tigators also invented a machine into which the meas- 
urements could be entered and the somatotypes me- 
chanically found." 

Thus, a somatotype is a series of three numerals. 
Each numeral expresses the approximate strength of 
one of the primary components in a physique. The first 
numeral in a given somatotvpe always refers to en- 
domorphy, the second, to mesomorphy, and the third 
figure refers to ectomorphy. Constructed in this fashion 
the complete 
morphological 
evolved 


somatotype provides a logical basis for a 


taxonomy. The three types which 


from the detailed anthroscopy were as fol 


lows: 

1. Endomorphy, described as pyknic by Kretschmer 

2. Mesomorphy, the “athletic tvpe.” 

3. Ectomorphy, designated by Kretschmer as asthe 
nic or leptosome." 

secondary variables make the problem of somatotyp 
ing very difficult. When different mixtures of primary 
components exist in various regions of the body, this 
situation is called dysplasia.1® 

Another conspicuous characteristic of a particular 
physique is the degree to which it contains traits usual 


ly associated with the opposite sex. This condition, a 
type of physical bi-sexuality, is known as gynan 
dromorphy.'* Another secondary variable difficult to 
objectify is the question of the textural aspect of the 


individual 
Very littl 


on the 


is known about the influence of heredity 
somatotype of the individual. The bodily build 
of the person may be a direct product of heredity or in- 
directly the effect 


body’s physiology and chemistry.!* The evidence seems 


llJbid., p. 31 
12Ibid., pp. 37-45 
1sIbid., pp. 47 and 54 ff 
14]bid., pp. 103-105 
15Ibid., pp. 37-45. 
16Ibid., pp. 68-72 
l7Ibid., pp. 72-75 
1sJbid., p. 22 
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of hereditary factors influencing the 


to point to certain endocrine variations as concomitants 
of the extreme variations in somatotype. Sheldon also 
raises the question that perhaps there is an inclination 
for certain somatotypes to inter-marry = 

In beginning the study of temperament the problem 
was also to obtain a sound basic taxonomy. The ques- 
tion of determining first-order components presented 
many difficulties. Satisfactory results were finally ob- 
tained with a variation on the factor analysis tech- 
nique. This was applied to quantitative ratings on a 
number of different traits.27° Standardization of trait 
description was accomplished; there appeared to be 
three clusters of twenty traits each. The traits with- 
in the clusters had to be positively correlated, and to 
further guarantee the results, negative correlations 
were made comparing a trait of one cluster to another 
trait outside that particular cluster. This was done for 
all sixty traits. 
twenty 
brotonia. 


The three components, each including 
traits, are Viscerotonia, Somatotonia, Cere- 

Sheldon and his associates also undertook a series of 
clinical investigations over a period of five years with 
200 men.*! These young men were classified accord- 
ing to somatotype and temperament index, with an at- 
tempt made to consider secondary variables such as 
gynandromorphy, etc. The cases fell roughly into four 
broad groups: the superior group, the normal group, 
the poorly integrated group, and the constitutionally 
inferior group. The correlations between morphology 
and temperament of this test group were exceptionally 
high: plus .79 for the first component, plus .82 for 
the second component, and plus .83 for the third com- 
ponent. Sheldon realizes that he and his co-workers 
may have oversimplified the entire problem in regard 
to temperament. He frankly states: 

The question as to whether, with the simple techniques used 
we have penetrated to “basic” components, or to what we 
might like to suppose are first-order components, can be an- 
swered only in terms of the results of further effort to define 
still more basic factors If we have already reached basic fac- 
tors in personality. the correlations are not higher than should 
be expected, for then with the two techniques we are but 
measuring the same thing at different levels of its expression.?- 


Implications of the Study of Body Types 
for Physical Education 

What has gone before has been an attempt to bring 
the reader up to date in sketchy fashion on progress 
within the area of the study of body types (1.e., con- 
stitutional psychology). It is now pertinent to discuss 
how advances in this held of study may be interpreted 
for the practical purposes of the physical educator. If 
this analysis and investigation can help the teacher of 
physical education to gain a better insight into the prob- 
lems of his students, it then has a positive value whicl 
could be made generally available. 


1. PERMANENCE OF SOMATOTYPI 


The first question which comes to mind is an in- 


Continued on Page 294) 


191] bid., p. 228 

20Sheldon, W. H. The Varieties of Temperament. New York 
Harper & Brothers, 1942, pp. 12-24 

21] bid., pp. 280-367 

22Ibid., p. 401 
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Northwest District 


April 15-17 


Dorothea Lensch 
President 


Florence Hotel 


Spencer Reeves 
President-Elect 


onvention 


Missoula, Montana 


Janet Woodruff 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Northwest District Officers 


Hotel Information 


Although it will be impossible to accommodate all visiting 

guests in the headquarters hotel there are several other 
excellent hotels close within range of convention head 
juarters in which accommodations are available They 
ire the Palace Hotel, Missoula Hotel, and Priess Hotel 
[tf you wish reservations write directly to the hotel of you 
preference. Anyone unable to secure accommodations shoul 
ontact C. S. Porter, Chairman of Housing, c/o Missoul 
Public Schools, Missoula, Montana 


THURSDAY, APRIL 15 


00 a.m.-4:00 p.m. Registration 


00 a.m.-4:00 p.m. Montana Teacher Training Committe« 
in Health Education. An open meeting for all who care to 
attend. Dorothy Nyswander will meet with the committee 
ind will offer aid in health education problems 

00 a.m.-4:00 Missoula Schools, Montana 
State University and nearby points of interest 


lransportation will be available for those who care to visit 


Tours of 


scenic 


Missoula schools to observe the programs being carried 
out. Transportation will also be furnished for those who 
care to visit the university campus or to tour the city 
and nearby environs. 

00-5 :00 p.m. Northwest Executive Board Meeting 
4:00-5:00 p.m 


+:00-7:00 p.m 


Aquamaids Demonstration. 
NSWA meeting and dinner 


GENERAL SESSION 
~:00-10:00 p.m 


Presiding: Dorothea M. Lensch, President of 


District. 


Northwest 


reetings: Carl E. Klafs, President of host state associa- 
tion; Elizabeth Ireland, Superintendent of Public Instruc 
tion, Mont.; B. K. Kilbourne, Montana State Board of 
Health 
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fddress “A Healthier and Happier Humanity,” George A 
Selke, Chancellor, Greater University of Montana 
Recreation Period Helen Dauncy, Nat mal Rec reatiot 
\ssociation. Miss Dauncy will introduce social mixers at 
other types of recreational activities table for larg 
groups Spectator participatio 
p.m.-12:00. Informal social dat 


FRIDAY, APRIL 16 
WAHPER College Section, Men and Women 


S A Breakfast meeting 


GENERAL SESSION, HEALTH 


-O0-10:00 AM 


Presiding: Elena M. Sliepcevich, Montana State Norma 


College, Dillon, Vice President, Health Education 
lddress Dorothy B. Nyswander, Protessor of Health | 
ucation, University of California, School of Public Healt] 
Berkel 
SECTION MEETINGS 
10:10-11:15 a.m 
Elementary Lilian Peterson, Supervisor of Rural and Ele 


mentary Education, Montana 


Secondar\ K. Elizabeth Anderson, Coordinator of Health 
Education, State Board of Health, Montana 

College: Vincent Wilson Montana State University 
Missoula 

Student: Rudy Collins, Montana State University, Missoula 

School Administrators: Linus Carleton, Department of Edu- 
cation, Montana state University Missoula Dorothy 
Nyswander will meet with this group to counsel on ad- 


ministrative problems 
11:15 a.a.-12:00 
lddress Morton Seidenteld, National Foundat 
fantile Paralysis, New York Cit 
Conty 
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Safety the Camp Waterfront 


BETTY SPEARS 


University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


RENDS in camp waterfront safety are shown by 

the practices of safety-minded waterfront direc- 

tors and by the opinion of experts in the field. In 
connection with a recent study which was prepared 
by the writer, some of these trends seem to be reflected 
in this list of statements of tentative standards for the 
construction, equipment, and layout of the camp water- 
front from the standpoint of safety.’ 

For that project the writer recorded specific state- 
ments of standards and also implied standards from all 
available sources: from the literature on aquatics, for 
the period 1920 to 1943; from data secured by a ques- 
tionnaire sent to a selected group of camps in the 
summer of 1943; and from suggestions by experts in 
the field of camp aquatics. The resultant, inclusive 
list of 196 statements was then rated as to degree of 
importance by a jury of eleven nationally known au- 
thorities on camp aquatics. On the basis of composite 
scores determined from these ratings two lists of tenta- 
tive standards were arranged.” The basic list included 
91 statements with composite scores which classified 
them as ‘Minimum Essentials for a Safe Waterfront.” 
In addition, a supplementary list of 40 statements was 
entitled “Standards Exceeding Minimum Essentials.’* 

The suggested waterfront safety 
practices related to construction, equipment, and layout 


follow ing list of 


is drawn from the writer's earlier report. In the pres- 
ent list, statements drawn 
Essentials’ and the 


from both the “*Minimum 
supplementary list 


together as a matter of 


have been 


grouped convenience for the 
reader.* 

Although these tentative standards were stated spe- 
cifically in relation to girls’ camps located on inland 
lakes in the northeastern United States, the writer be- 
lieves that they may also suggest practices desirable 
for other situations. The ‘following statements by no 
means represent all of the arrangements of physical 
equipment and related administrative measures re- 
quisite for maximum safety conditions of the camp 
waterfront. However, on the basis of the composite 
scores they received from a group of eleven, highly 
selected authorities, the writer believes that they re- 
present much of what expert opinion considers im- 


*In order that those from the second or supplementary list 


may be identified as such, they have been marked with an 
asterisk When more than one statement is involved the 


asterisk refers to the last sentence or fraction as indicated. 
1Betty Spears, “Tentative Standards for the Construction, 
Equipment, and Layout of the Camp Waterfront from the 
Standpoint of Safety.” Department of Hygiene and Physical 
Education, Wellesley College, 1944. (Obtainable on the inter- 
library loan plan, from the librarian of the Department.) 
2Ibid., pp. 16-19. 
3Ilbid., pp. 22-30. 
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portant tor construction and equipment of a safe camp 
waterfront. In that light, the statements should be of 
interest and perhaps of some value to persons con- 
cerned with the camp waterfront. 

Standards for the guidance and supervision of swim- 
mers are naturally of vital importance. Together with 
sound guiding principles for arrangement and equip- 
ment, they should promote high standards for safety 
of aquatic activities. 


1. Related Administrative Problems 

1. All waterfront activities shall be under the 
vision of a waterfront director.** 

2. The waterfront shall be planned by and the con- 

struction supervised by 


super- 


a person with a knowledge 
of and an understanding of the principles involved. 


3. The swimmers shall be classified according to 
their ability. 
4+. The swimmer-counselor ratio shall be one coun- 


selor to ten campers. Preferably the 
trained for this purpose. 
5. The 


counselor shall be 


waterfront plans for layout and construc- 
tion shall be submitted for approval to an expert in the 
held.* 


Il. Problems Related to the Selection 
of the Site 
6. Bottoms of swimming areas and diving areas 
shall be free from rocks. debris, etc 
7. Danger spots, if not removable, shall be clearly 
marked. 


stumps, weeds, 


8. Swimming areas shall be clearly defined for each 
level of ability. 

9. Areas shall be clearly defined by (a) life lines, 
(b) marking buoys. These shall not be more than 
thirty feet apart. They 
or ends.* 


shall be anchored at corners 
10. There shall be proyision for teaching in each 
area of the waterfront. 
11. Boat and 
the swimming docks. 
12. Small craft shall operate well outside the swim- 
ming area. 


canoe docks shall be separate from 


13. The swimming‘ area shall be protected against 
rough weather. 
14. Floats or buoys shall be attached to the life 
line for the support of the lines.* 
(Continued on Page 301) 


**Numbers of statements are simply for convenience and 
have no relationship to size of composite rating. Order of 
statements has been revised here from that in the original re- 
port, because here one list is presented, including statements 
from both lists in the original report. 
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Better Riding 


A Rating Plan for Instructors 


By 
HARRIET H. ROGERS 


Sweet Briar College 
Sweet Briar, Virginia 


ERSONS in established riding centers are con- 
tinually hearing such questions as, “Where can 
I get a good riding teacher?” “Do you know of 
any vacancies for a person 
“Where can I go to increase my proficiency as a riding 


who can teach riding?” 
teacher?’ These and similar questions come repeated 
ly. An examination of the files of the Committee on 
Riding of the National Section on Women’s Athletics 
brought to light much evidence to show that these are 
urgent questions. Coupled with this desire to know 
more about riding and to connect the right individual 
with the right position is a second theme. It is put in 
various ways, but can be summed up in the following 
statement : 

General standards should be established for riding (1) to 
develop more uniformly effscient teaching, (2) to enable pupils 


to transfer from one school of riding to another without the 


confusion which usually results, and (3) to prevent horses from 


being needlessly upset by having their early training completely 
disregarded by the 


‘is hands and legs mean something entirely different from 


new owner who insists the signals given Dy 


of the original trainer. 


These ideas are more than echoed in horsemen’s 
journals. Articles in these magazines frequently even 
go so far as to suggest that laws be enacted to license 
teachers of riding, and that those without such a license 
be prohibited from teaching. 


This past year the Committee on Riding faced two 
problems: 


1. Is it possible to provide instruction for those whi 
want to teach riding, for those who want to increase 
their teaching proficiency, and for those who want to 
improve their riding? 

2. Is it possible or desirable to standardize riding as 
other sports have been standardized and, on this basis, 
find adequate tests of an applicant’s knowledge and 
skill, thus enabling a successful candidate to earn a rat 
ing which will make it easier for her to hold a good 
position and do a better piece of work because of this 
distinction ? 

In an effort to offer a possible solution to these prob- 
lems, the Committee on Riding has drawn up a plan 
which, like most plans, must be tested over a period of 
time before final adoption. On January 1, 1948, the re- 
port of this committee was submitted to the Rules and 
Editorial Committee of NSWA. This group, after con- 
sideration and discussion, approved the plan and passed 
it on to the Legislative Committee. This latter commit- 
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tee, whose decision is final in these matters, also en 
dorsed the report and asked the Riding Committee to 
proceed with its plans. The report will be published in 
detail in the Riding Section of the /ndividual Sports 
Guide together with articles designed to help those who 
wish to find out more about the rating plan and who 
wish either to set up a riding program in their own in- 
stitution or to re-examine one already in operation. It 
is not the purpose of this article, therefore, to give de- 
tails but to alert the reader to the fact that such a pl: 
g remind her of the fact that the 


new Individual Sports Guide is scheduled for publica 


is in progress and to 


tion in May of this vear. Interested individuals should 
secure copies to find out what is being done. If the 
reader is a rider or responsible for conducting a riding 
program in school, college, or camp, she will wish to 
take an active part in this work 
1 

N ) doubt questions such as these How can you s¢ 

up standards with so many different types o 
horses and so many different types of riding?” “If you 
have set up standards, by what method did you arrive at 
the right standards?” “Supposing you have set up su 
standards, how do you propose to get people to live 
to them?” have already occured to the reader. Thi 
writer hopes that the following paragraphs will answe 


such questions and explain the backgro 
taken to date. 


The Committee on Riding met at 


Sweet Briar Co 
QO 


] ] 2 7 | 
lege, August September 3, 1947. The members had 
been selected on the basis of certain criteria: they must 


be women, they must be trained in physical educatior 


they must have had experience in teaching ridin 
they must be able to attend the meetings. This last sti 


ulation made the committee somewhat limited geo 


€ 
graphically, but it seemed more important that the 1 


should be done through meetings rather than corres 


pondence and furthermore 
"ide as well as discuss. In searchin 


a study of the Olym 


pic Games program tor riding, knowing that here would 


} } 


be set forth the standards universally recognized as th 


highest level of riding. The First Day of the Three-Day 


event proved to be the for our standards 


working basis 


In this part of the program, each contestant enters the 


arena, and, after the necessary amenities or recognition 
of important persons present, puts his mount throug 


a program which varies from year to year in the s¢ 


Page 3 
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Southwest District Convention 


April 15-17 


Newhouse 


Verne Landreth 
President President-Elect 


Luell A. Weed 


Hotel Salt Lake City, Utah 


Lioyd E. Webster 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Southwest District Officers 


THURSDAY, APRIL 15 


Pre-convention skiing at Alta. 

4:00 p.m. Southwest District Executive Committee meeting 
4:00-5:30 P.M Registration 

7 :00-8 :00 p.m Registration 


GENERAL SESSION 
7:30 P.M 


Presiding Chairman: Verne S. Landreth, President, South 
west District 
The Relationship of Healt, Physical Education, and Re 
reation to General Education.” E. Allen Bateman, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Utah 
‘New Frontiers in Recreation,” Sterling S. Winans, Direc- 
tor of Recreation, State of California. 
“Developing Camping as an Integral Part of the Publi 
School Program,” Hugh Masters, Educational Director 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation 


00 p.m. Reception and Dancing 
FRIDAY, APRIL 16 
8:30 am. Registration 


SECTION MEETINGS 
Recreation 


> 


‘00-10 :30 A.M 


Chairman: Charles Rentro, Director of Recreation, Albu 
querque, New Mexico 

Presiding Chairman Ken Scott, Director of Recreation, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

“Community Recreation Trends in California,” Carson Con- 
rad, Consultant in Community Recreation, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento 

“Professional Education for Recreation Personnel,’ Charles 
Cranford, Assistant Professor of Recreation, San Francisco 
State College 

Research 
9:00-10:30 A.M 
Chairman: Edward B. Johns, Associate Professor of Healt! 
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and Physical Education, University of California, Los 
Angeles 

Presiding Chairman: N. P. Neilson, Professor of Physical 
Education, University of Utah 

“An Electromyographic Analysis of Movement,” Lawrence 
Morehouse, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 

‘An Experiment in Human Engineering in School Health 
Education,” Elizabeth Kelly, Fresno State College, Fresno 
Calitornia. 

‘Factors Which Influence Success in Teaching Physical Edu 
cation to Girls,’ Anna Espenschade, University of Cali 
tornia, Berkeley. 

“Photographic Analysis of Sports Activity,” John 


Coopet 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


Health Education 

00-10 :30 a.m. 

Chairman: Frank R. Williams, Director of Health Educa 
tion, Arizona State Department of Health, Phoenix 

Discussion Leader: Lloyd E. Webster, Director, Division 
ot Health and Physical Education, Los Angeles County 
Schools. 

lopic: “A Coordinated School Health Program.” 

Panel: Cecyl N. Havelin, Consultant in Health Education 
State Department of Education, Los Angeles; Helen 
Dempster, Health Education Consultant, Chicago State 
College; Dean F. Smiley, Consultant in Health and Fit 
ness, American Medical Association; Joseph Carling, Di 
rector of Health Education, State Department of Health, 
Salt Lake City. 

Discussion Leader: Ethel Mealey, Assistant Professor of 
Health Education, San Francisco State College. 

Topic: “Teacher Education in Health Education.” 

Panel: E. C. Davis, Professor of Health Education, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles; Vaughn S 
Hall, Director of Health, Physical Education, and Recre 
ation, State Department of Education, Salt Lake City; 
Bernice Moss, Associate Professor of Health Education 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 
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Mormon Temple Square in downtown Salt Lake City. 


GENERAL SESSION 
QO a.M.-12:15 p.m 


Presiding Chairman: Lee Liston, President, Utah Associ 
tion of Health, Physical Education, and Recreatior 
New Directions in 1948,” Rosalind ( assidy Professor « 
Physical Education, University of California 


Physical Education and World Peace,” N. P. Neilsor r 
fessor of Physical Education, University of Utal 


00 p.m. Major students’ luncl 
PM Registration 
SECTION MEETINGS 
Dance 
45 P.M 


hairman Fredericka Moore, San Jose State College. S 
Jose, California 
Demonstration program by dance students from the Univer 
sity of Utah under direction of Leonora Nelson and Mar 
jorie Merrill, instructors 


Teacher Education 


irmai N. P. Neilson. Professor of Physica 


I daducatior 
University of Utah 


scussion Topic: “Problems in Professional Education or 
Undergraduate and Graduate Levels.” 

Panel: Frederick W. Cozens, Professor of Physical Educa 
tion, University of California, Berkeley; Maud L. Knap 
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rnia Los Angeles 
| 
versity : Alice O 
tor, Department of 
Physical » Educatior 
ilit nia 
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roiessor of Phy il Educatior 
15-3:45 pm 
| the Authors 
L. D. S. Tabernacle 
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By 


TULA KURATH 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


REAMS and visions affect the most sacred and 

apparently immutable Indian ceremonials. They 

may give rise to new sets of rites. Thus the Paw- 
nee fashioned the “Iruska” out of the Dakota-Ojibway 
“Heyoka” and the Omaha-Osage “Crowbelt.”” Thus 
by revelation the Seneca prophet, Handsome Lake, 
modified Iroquois and members of Iro- 
quois Medicine Societies still add rites in obedience to 
dreams. 


Ceremonials ; 


A creative hypnotic state may be induced by peyote, 
as still is done among the Mexican Huichols and Tara- 
humara, and formerly was practiced among the Ameri- 
can plains Indians. More usually a semi-hypnotic state 
is induced entirely by the dance rhythm, and leads to 
inspired improvisation, In the Sioux ‘“Kahomini,” in 
war and friendship dances of the plains and woodlands, 
in the Iroquois “Feather Dance,” each man freely com- 
bines tribal steps and invents original ones. In the Yaqui 
“Deer Dance” and “Pascolas” the steps and dramatic 
presentation vary with the artist. 

This attitude is best expressed in the words of a 
young Onondaga painter and dancer, who graciously 
contributes them to this article. Arrows 
makes no concessions to stage effect, yet 
approaches his art creatively: 


Tom Two 


( Gaheska ) 


Although tradition may prescribe the forms of a dance, its 


steps, 


its significance, and the occasions when it is performed, 
yet it may still be creative. The most obvious examples among 
Eastern Indians are the social dances. In 
these dances the dancer emphasizes his individuality. He tries 
to make a contribution unlike that of anyone else, and better 
It is a matter of rivalry 


the dances of the 


for the dancers to develop a showy 
stvle or “flash” in the performance of the prescribed dances. 
Their originality, skill in affect 


their 


judgment, and performing 


reputation as dancers 

In the religious or ceremonial dance, on the other hand, there 
is a blotting out of the individual in favor of the group spir- 
itual and 


torms 


emotional experience expressed in highly stylized 
If this can be considered a creative experience for the 
individual and the group, the ceremonial dance is truly creative. 
[he dancer forgets himself as an individual and thinks only 
irit and emotion of the occasion. These are expressed 
gestures and facial expressions but 
he established forms of the dance. He dances auto- 


in a trance, controlled by something outside 


ordinary 


matically 


as if 
himself. The best ceremonial dancers are those who achieve 
this condition most completely. 

When I find that old customs have died out, I go to the 
old people who still remember the dances of the past... It 
is these dances which reflect our true traditions that I am 
interested in showing at public performances. 

With this in mind we can progress to concrete ex- 
amples. All of the dances described below offer great 
pleasure to dancers of both sexes and all ages, but some 
are more appropriate for certain age-levels than others. 
Thus they are arranged in order of suitability, from 
small children to college age. Each illustration includes 


a brief mention of potentially creative features and sug- 
gests development. The musical excerpts are from tran 
scriptions by the writer on location. Steps are written 
underneath in the choreographic shorthand used in 
field work. This is written on a staff below the music, 
each step below its governing note. It is written from 
left to right, but by turning the left margin of the page 
toward oneself it is to be read upward, The center line 
on the staff is for the torso. A heavy line on the staff 
means “face forward.’’ The spaces nearest the center 
are for the legs, and the outer spaces are for the feet 
Right angles represent the full foot; a check mark with 
a long horizontal, the heel; a long vertical, the toe. Dots 
indicate a step in the direction corresponding to its 
relation to the foot symbol. A horizontal line indicates 
a slide.* These materials can enrich any dancer’s move- 
ment vocabularly and offer teachers a fresh approach 
to fundamental patterns and structures. On the basis 
of these authentic dances it is possible and legitimate 


for “palefaces“ to build compositions of their own, 
if style and function are mastered and the material is 


developed along the same lines used by the natives. 


Snake Dance 
MeESQUAKIE (Fox) INDIANS oF IOWA 


Function.—Formerly animal mime and vegetation 
rite in imitating serpentine course of the snake, sym 
bol of fertility. Now a favorite social dance for men 
and women. 


Accompaniment.—Antiphonal dancers 


with special drummer. 


singing by 


Form.—Antiphonal “follow the leader’’ in impro 
vised gestures and patterns. Examples are as follows 

A. In a single line, men first, all follow the leader 
in a serpentine course and wind into a spiral. Squaws 
use a running step, braves, a mild trot. 

B. Leader breaks through and unwinds into line. In 
this position he gestures for each phrase of the chant; 
the group follows suit. Raise arms to right, trot in 
place while milling hands; reverse; or attitude of list- 
ening, of invocation, of eagle’s flight, etc. 

C. All trot forward and back in unison. 

D. All form double line and bridge; pass through, 
leader first. 

E. Exit in serpentine. 

No two versions are identical, 

Development.—Improvisation of gestures, ad_ lib, 
or to carry out a central idea, as an agricultural rite. 
Improvisation of further formations based on the ser- 
pentine, figure eight, grapevine twist, etc. 


*Tula Kurath, “Los Concheros,” Journal of American Folk- 
lore, 59: 234 (October-December, 1946), p. 390. 
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Ya-a 
Owl Dance 
& 
SAUK OF OKLAHOMA No 
Formerly a religious animal impersona- © 
[he magic soothsaying and healing properties ot 9 6 


e night-controlling owl are no longer inherent in the 
lance, but the motion still suggests the owl's wings. 
dancers. 


singing 


Musical 


lecompaniment.—Unison by to 


um reproduces 


accompaniment. 
to 


excerpt 
leasures 4 


orm.-Entrance in couples, women on the right, 
Iding hands, outer arms crossed in front. Circulai 
mation throughout. “limping step” throughout. left 
foot forward with straight knees, close in right with 
flexed knees; small step back left, join right. Simul 


neously arms swing forward, up and down. 


\. Progress in clockwise double line, closing into 


». Side by side, in single circle, facing center, pro 
left, all joining hands. The 
gonally left-forward and left-back. 
turn left. Continue 
gression. Men and women alternate, holding hands 
I). Same as A, exit. 
Development. 
the round dance formations, as suggested in the dia 


limp” weaves dia 


C. Quarter forward clockwise 


Retaining fundamental motion, vary 


gram. Vary dynamics, building from soft beginning to 
chmax in Part C and diminish on exit. The basic step 
be subject to rhythmic variation. 
Los Viejitos 
TARASCANS OF MiIcHOACAN, MExico 


tuction.—Comic fiesta dance by young men clown 


id men. In remote pueblos it retains some of its 
ent religious meaning as ceremonial clowning 


ch blends fertility magic with propitiation of spirits 
the dead. The Indian style perseveres t! 


panized steps, music, and costume. 


rough the 
companiment.—A small ukulele, “Jarana,” played 
the leader. The sound of hard-soled shoes and tap 
g of canes, grunts, coughs, and wheezes. 
orm.—-|.eaning on cane, in stooped position, “zapa- 
lo” step (forward, back, join) and _ elaborations 
ee shakes, heel twists. With cane held in back, antics 
“La cruz,” cruciform tapping and jumping. 
re Is no set sequence. A typical one is as follows 


Hops 


Entrance in a line. following the leader. Several 
s in line. 
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Ow! Dance. Left column, 


B. Comphcated 


C. Steps in cat 


b 


ra 


VO 
authentic; right, variants. 
interludes by duets 


rorm 1n 


(alternate zapateados and jumps 


\\ 


Development 

ithin limits ot 

id 1S 
intiphonal or c 


] 
Ingenious clowning, so lg as S 
‘COTOUS al restrained Larascan st 
cte al ( ( ent 
anon torms 


Los Concheros 


\zrEcs, Otomi, MATLAZINCO OF \IEXICO 
(QUERETARO, GUANAJUA 

l-unction.—Religious “danza de promesa,” by vow 
for both sexes ol al ages Pertormed churcl 
atrium, during many fiestas. The precise meaning has 
been torgotten. It ertainly of pre-Columbian orig 
but influenced by European steps and S11 

Accompaniment.—F ive ied instruments of arn 
adillo shells, ““Conchas.” plaved by the dancers them- 
selves 
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For) \fter procession and singing of ‘“‘Alabanzas”’ of them dressed as a woman, called ‘“Malinche.” The 
n church, all form a circle, consecrate the dance with dance around a tall pole, climb up rope ladders, take 
recurrt step, “la Cruz.” then follow the tune and step turns dancing on a small platform, fasten ropes arout 
given by the “capitan.” The progression is back and heir waists. dive headlong into space, and descend 
forth, with occasional whirls, and great variety of ex spirally with 13 revolutions hey dance again on the 
pert steps with strong heel accents, stampings, and re ground, body erect, in gliding horizontal style. Funda 
bounds Torso erect. with opposition in head and men step, step, pat) side 


shoulders; face austere, eves downcast. Each section 
builds to a climax 


Development.—As there is no set order for steps, and 


the leader may invent new ones, it 1s appropriate to 
compose within the style, even to syncopate the basic 
rhythms. More spectacular Conchero feats suggest 
further use of the back 


bend ‘while kneeling on one knee. In fact, the elastic 


torso, in crouching, leaping, 


juality can be expanded into an entire method of tech 
nique. 


Los Voladores 

Mexico 
his dance is observed among the Otomi of Chila, 
Puebla, and 
Puebla, Vera Cruz, 


is also danced by \ztecs and Totonacs of 
Hidalgo, and Maya-Quiche of 
Guatemala 
Function.—Ancient religious rite, still performed 
ceremonially in its original form, except for costumes. 
Meaning is obscure, probably a rain invocation. Daily 
the actual “flying” is preceded and followed by religi- 
ous processions, and by chanting and dancing in the 
church 
Accompaniment.—Primitive reed flute (flauta de 
earrizo) and tabor (tamborcillo) for one man, in free 
small gourd rattles 
right hand. 
The musical excerpt reproduces measures 3 and 4. 


diatonic melody and triple beat; 


(castanuelas) manipulated dancer's 


Form.—Four (Totonac) or six (Otomi) men, one 
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tal step is “double” (step, 
ward, or forward and back, in circular pattern. Als 
low leaps, foot scrapings, and turns executed on the full 
foot. Phrasing is irregular. Illustration shows counter 
point of melody, drum, rattle, and steps. 

Development.—Because of the impossibility of re 
producing the descent on a stage, the creation of illu 
sion already demands departure from literal form, and 
suggests enhancement : 

1. By combinations of component parts into new st 
and rhythm patterns, for instance, a “cumulative” design 
of three shuffles, side to side, then two, then stamping 
punctuated with turns. 

2. Rhythmic interplay of group and soloist, for 
stance, by simultaneous use of two typical sequences 
of seven counts. 


3. Development of several solos in center, using 
stamps and jumps with both feet. 
4+. Development of spiral motif, with a= skimmuit 


step, Into individual concentric spirals or interweavit 
serpentines and spirals. All variations should serve tl 
illusion of earthward flight. 

Many other dances would lend themselves equal 
well to performance. There is the Onondaga “C 
the Onon- 


with its mimetic and flexil 


Dance,” 
di 


va 


Interaction of 


with its quick changes and stops; 


‘Partridge Dance” 
semi-mimetic Sene 
Yaqui ‘Matachini” 
longways and cross rhythms; the pantomimic Tar: 
Continued on Page 308) 


partners; the 


“Duck Dance”: the with comp! 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Sports and Physical Education 
France 


GEORGES 


| 
York, | Was 


HIEN I arrived last fall in New 


very much ashamed of my onorance ot 


\merican 


l ‘ methods 
m. I rapidly found out, 


sports and ot 
physical educati 


wever, that American ignorance of the French ideas 
yractices in this field was not less. It 
therefore, to give a brief sketch of the situation 


ports and physical education in the prewar 
work now 


re explaining the being done to im 


uur thinking and teaching in this fie 


hat I*rance was not considered as a sports-minded 


m like England, or as a promised land of physical 
ication like 


Sweden or Germany 1s obvious, but 


all surprising. We had all the necessary qualifica- 
We could and did 


nave C 


lampi1ons 


} +] } 1544 

encing, boxing, tennis, wrestling, weight litt 

swimming, skiing. We had champion rugby teams 

even defeated England. Our boys and girls wert 

isiastic about sports, but “Spectatoritis’ was no 


acute around our soccer fields and cycling tracks 


in American stadiums and arenas. We had many 


g¢ people actually practicing some kind of strenu 
CXECTCISE some of them in the traditional “So 
| (ayimnastique devoting their time to calis 

i) Cavy apparatus, W e ers 

e members of sports clubs with [English names 
g games without anv scientifically designed tecl 

ut with high morale and sportsmanship. We 
yoneers all theorists and lalli¢ Pierre 


mibertin, Hebert, Demeny, and Tissie have 
ss crossed the ocean. | 
1 

in elementary and secondary schools for vears, 


ist of the ideas 


ports-loving and practicing nations, and we have 


to go abroad and learn through foreign languages 


knowledges and skills long ago described for 


French. 


the ad 


+ 


et us explore some of the reasons. First, 


stration ot sports was inadequate. The numerous 
ne months ago it was suggested by the Editorial Com- 
e that individuals in several foreign countries be re- 
ted to prepare artic'es on the physical education programs 
eration in their countries. The problem of distance, de- 
correspondence and receipt of articles, will of necessity 
the project over a considerable period of time This 
is the first in the series. The author spent me months 
country during 1946 and 1947 and studied at Teachers 
Columbia University, from September, 1946, to June 
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impossible to tollow up the results 


To develop sports in schools two different pro 
cedures were devised. One was a reorganization ot 
teacher training in physical education, and the other, 
the creation of an Office otf Scholastic and College 
Sports responsible for organizing competitions, provid 
ing equipment and officials, and using every morally 
sound means of increasing participation 


The war stopped the development ot this project. 
but curiously enough sports were among the fields 
of activity that suffered the least during the occupation 
It would even be untair to conceal that some valuable 


} 


work was done under the Vichv regime, Those who 


ponsored the promotiol rts mone ler 
sponsored e promotion ports among rench 
ou id various ideas. Men like Jean Borotra 
iought strenuous physical activities were the o 
means of keeping the voung Frenchmen in condition 
( Sullie Va side by sid \\ th tie 
\ \] lV l \¢ S al ) cle S wanted 
y ita lvantag ie interest the government 
aon + ] ¢ lae + - +) 
showed in social weltare to realize at least part of the! 


ong-frustrated dreams. Finally, the Germans assumed 
a boy could not at the same time play ball and learn 
to be a saboteur, while an organized youth group with 


detailed records was easier to control and eventually to 
deport. 


\s a matter of fact the situation was more favorable 
to theoretical work, refinement of ideas, leadership 
training, and publicity than to the effective reali 
zation of a broad program, which was unceasingly 
thwarted by the Germans. However, solid bases were 
established on which to build after the Liberation. This 
is so true that the adversaries of sports and physical 
education today point out the interest they were giv 


en by the occupation regime. 


N' MW, let us look at the present situation which the 
authorities responsible for sports in France have 
to tace. Today, they see a youth who has suffered much 
through the war and occupation, a country in an eco 
nomic and political morass, lack of equipment, of 
building materials, of credit, no peace of mind, no 
balance in the emotions, and very little hope and per- 
severance. Yet in spite of these obstacles, things are 
being done under the leadership of an Undersecretary 
of State for Youth and Sports in charge of all kinds 
of recreation. Though highly centralized, this direc 
tion is not authoritarian. The Undersecretariat con 
siders itself as a coordinating organization, working 
together with the sports federations and the different 
agencies interested in physical activities, providing 
them with funds, trained personnel, and information. 
Due to space limitations it is impossible to explain 
the administrative organization of recreation, sports, 
and physical education in France today, but the basic 
ideas underlying it will be described. The governing 
authorities in this field believe in two kinds of educa- 
tion of and through the physical: 


physical education” 
and “sports education.” Physical education is given 
in the school. It starts with the corrective and body 
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building work made necessary by the very poor con 
dition ot the French children since the war. Ther 
through “natural” activities and games of low or 
ganization, it leads to sports, first of all to track an 
field and to swimming. These are considered as basi 
activities with which all should become familiar be 
fore engaging in other sports. 

Sports ecucation is given in the sports association 
or clubs under the leadership of the Federations, an 
applies to those boys and girls who participate in com 
petitive sports. This distinction may seem strange 
\merican educators, who are used to considerin 
sports as a part ot the regular physical educatio 


gul | 
program. However, Hebert once published a_ boc 


entitled Sports Against Physical Education in which } 


states that a long-lived tradition holds that competitiy 


sports have very little to do with physical educatio1 
the latter being a mixture, in various proportions a 
irding to the author, of corrective exercises and 
lebert’s “natural exercises.” It must be remembers 
also that most of our physical educators are still mu 


better trained to teach calisthenics, apparatus at 
natural exercises (they even know how to make thet 
interesting) than to coach soccer, basketball, and track 
Nowadays, we speak of sports and physical educatior 
as Americans do of health and physical education, and 
tend to lean more toward a physical education centert 
around sports, using sports as the principal teaching 
material, at least in the last part of the curriculun 
and aiming to encourage all students to participate 
sports 1n their afterschool life. 

\We still have much to think about, much to expe 
ment with, and much to explain before this really be 
comes current practice, however. That is the reason wl 
we have an apparently illogical plan, with one direct 
concerned with physical education and school physica 
education programs (including scholastic sports) a1 
one director concerned with sports and Sports Federa 
tions. Another factor must be kept in mind here. About 


SO percent of French youth are out of school after the 


age of 14. Since they are not taken care of by the Fe 
rations, another means had to be devised to give thet 


e 
desirable physical activities under trained leadershi 
This was done by resuming the Brevet Sportif Pop 
laire and through organizing a_ so-called premilita: 
training,’ in fact mere physical training with an 
troduction to sports 

Under these various labels, then—physical educati 
sports education, premilitary training—the same wor 
is going on and meets the same problems: buildi 
equipment, training personnel, refining the provisior 
philosophy now in use. 

Building equipment is a very difficult item = in 
country where we are at the same time faced with t 
necessity of building houses, and where every kind 
materials and power is subject to a severe shorta; 
The government is not in a position to appropri 
funds for that purpose, and the solution now attempt 


Contimmed on Page 300) 


1This name was very recently changed to “national tra 
ing.” 
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Chicago 
n 
nM A Common Need cine is satisfied to cure. This 1s a istice to modern 
EALTH and fitness as we understand them medicine which is both preventive and cu ; 
" ; are must needs for all persons. Enjoyed by the real difference is em ds tha e emp and 
Ol lowliest among us they contribute to happy liv iortunately tf als 
m ig and national morale. Missing in our leaders, thei nowledge and skill if we bring to our task. [he la 
h absence helps to precipitate world unrest litterence 1s stinable and e 1 
”" \n aching tooth may break up a crap game on \Vest ) : ental emai 
Madis Street in Chicag session le aton ed 
- nergy committee in Washington. Both could be avoid oS eople. \W« 
: | by intelligent recourse to dental services c tio! ( ) 
Sore teet may na ning a e Wald one ne 
; i cheapest honky tonk in town with weak muscles \ phys n ites on pe 9 shots 
at the bottom of things in each instance e He usual we 
lhe ill-advised use of laxatives indicates ignorance or fears. In this od th ire read 
say i faulty eating habits be the address 1600 South State = dictates. The publ ealth office Is loes gs 
” Street or 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue ‘r people. He takes bacteria out of their water and 
ind \n inferiority feeling starts a fight in the school rode tia aii of their surroundings; he puts iodine in 
: yard and thwarts conferences of state in Moscow their salt, vitamins in their bread, and fluorine in their 
_s Securer childhood might have prevented both. water: he vaccinates, delouses, and quarantines them 
an Drunkenness betrays personal inadequacies at Lake \ll this. and more. he does to make their world a “fool- 
Placid or at Lake Success. And halitosis offends, be it proof” paradise of health, sometimes with no coopera 
i 2 senator or a chambermaid. ae Sg es people, at times in spite of obstruction 
s secti Should they resist violently, he may call the police to 
make his program effective 
Physical fitness plus mental and social well-being 
are necessities for efficient living in prince and pauper, Both medicine and public 
se n ashman and President. They constitute the general when their arts have been pertected to match theit 
al fitness on which the specialized fitnesses for vocational 
ffectiveness find sound foundation. lic health may provide Medic 
yout Ve who professionally represent the fields of health, prescribe EVER. 
t! hysical education, and recreation are responsible more tube But only eens can get him to drink it in 
er han any other group for the development in all per- preference to impurer kinds. 
het sons of this general fitness—this positive physical and Surgery can remove infected tonsils and cure cancer, 
hi ntal health. Our distinctive approach to the natural but only education will bring a man to his doctor in 
p | social sciences can provide the insights and our time. Medical science discovered the cause and cure of 
tar rograms and practices are the most likely procedures scurvy; but only education can assure the regular con 


nsure this fitness which is basic to full efficiency in 
ry calling. Thus we find our first common objective 


] 


- id a common service to mankind. 


oo A Common Method 

ding sut this objective is not ours alone. We share it with 

a the profession of medicine. But let there be no misun- 
rstanding. This does not make us nursemaids to 

1 sicians or in any sense competitors of physicians. 

) the e do not wish to invade their territory. Our func- 

d n 1s as distinctive and as important as is_ theirs. 

tas ly if both functions are well done will true health 

riaie Sper, 

pied low do we differ from medicine? We are prone to 

that we strive to prevent ill health, whereas, medi- 
ra 3 nh address before the Central District Association, Minne- 
3 iS, April, 1947 
een RIL, 1948, VOLUME 19, NO. 4 


Common Ground 


ARTHUR H STEINHAUS 


George Williams College 


sumption of protective foods 

Orthopedics and arch supports can straighten limb 
and foot, but only education to self-disciplined exer- 
cise will bring the muscle strength to prevent detorm1 
ty and support surgery. Psychiatry can but discover 
the causes and salvage the mental wrecks that wiser 
parents and wholesome recreation might | 


~ 


lave prevent- 
ed. Laws can merely punish for the traffic wrecks that 
safety education may prevent. 


Thus in the methods we employ to serve our com. 
mon objective, we of health, physical lucation, and 


recreation common ground. When physi 


again find 
cians and public health officers employ the methods of 
education. they join our ranks and therebv increase 


their usefulness 
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Editorials 


seems strange that some members 
our profession still look down 


Whence 
Corrective | 
Physical 
Education? 


leir noses at corrective physical et 


ition, or wash their hands of all re 
sponsihil being trained them 
selves ) ) helping others to prepare to cooperate 


with the medical profession in the care of individuals 


who need prescribed exercise 1n order to deve lop proper 


y, or to regain psycho-physical health if it has been 
lost. Is it because they are afraid of the term “correc 
tive physical education”? If so, why not use, instead, 
“prescribed physical education” or ‘“‘physical education 
rehabilitation” ? What's in a name: 
he medical profession is asking for our coopera 


and recreation in 


tion. Why should we “pass the buck” to the doctors in 
every instance in which a school child youth or col- 
ege student is obviously in need of special exercise, es 
pecially when physicians ac ieieclaien the fact that few 
of their number have had special training in kinesiology 
or in the physiology of exercise? How should we react 
to the fact that in one leading medical school, where 
postgraduate courses have been established to train 


physical therapists and occupational 


erapists as well 
as to provide complete training which will qualify phy 
da p! ( piel Tal ny I \ al ] 


ie American Medical As 


sociation Board in Phvsical Medicine, these courses 


sicians for examinations for tl 
must be taught at — by members of our profes 
sion ? \Ve shot wld | 


turn to us for help on that leve 


‘ proud of the tact that physicians 
we should ofter 
them real cooperation on every level of their practice, 
especially with the school pupils and college student 
who are in need ot exercises and recreational skills for 


de ve ypme nts il or 5. 


Probably, for the immediate future, the greatest field 
for corrective phvsical eal mn, as ndled by grad 
uates of schools of phvsical siheesbiiie. will be in ped 


private schools and in colleges. In small hospitals 
O1 11 private medical SET VICES; problems of exercise 
may be expected to be handled by physical therapists. 
In large hospitals, however, where departments of phy 
sical medicine are well pee there is a trend to 
employ specialists in physical activities and recreation 
directly from our own professional eooup. The hospi 


the Veterans Ad 


ministration are setting a pattern in this respect. T 


tals of both the armed forces and 


pattern may be expected to spread to the larger civi 
hospitals. In institutions specialized to care for 
neuropsychiatric cases, and for patients with chronic 
diseases, and with conditions that necessitate Jong pe 
riods for convalescence, the pattern may be said to 


1 41 


have been accepted already. It behooves us, within the 


profession of health, physical education, and recreation, 
to train some of our number, on the graduate level, to 
cooperate with and assist the medical profession to the 
greatest extent possible Josephine 1L.. Rathbone, 


eachers College. ( Jumbia Universitv. 


Lost ; | may seem a far cry into the wild 
Objectives ness, particularly from one who 
now remote from the scene of action 
to lament certain evidences of stagna 
tion and loss of purpose in our field 
It would seem that in our swelling ranks of supposed! 
keen and thoughtful leaders there might be a sufficient 
army of men and women conscious of the trend that 
physical education and recreation have taken. 

Our association should come forth courageously an 
leclare itself determined to disillusion the educationa 
realm of the errors which we have passively allowed 
creep into our once firmly established objectives. The 
latter have become merely phrases now. We have los 
the ball and have accepted a backward pass from the 
specialists and the thrill-hungry public. 

let the colleges and professional groups pursue this 
course 1f they like, but let us keep clear the 


objectives 
or our school population and there at least re-establis 

the element of play in our recreational activities whic 

has been definitely lost. 

\ step backward? Not at all! Rather it is an er 
deavor to curb the tendency of false interpretation oi 
the purpose of recreational games. ()ver-retinement 
any field means ultimate defeat. “To play a good gam 
1s the sign of a gentleman, but to play too good a game 


Is a sign Of an ill-spent you 
The ever-increasing number of rules and_ penalties 


in some of our games is the telling sign that undesi1 


able practices and attitudes have crept into the picture 
These attitudes are not the creation of the plavers 
iny means. The glib phrase of fair play is ineaningles 


when unsportsmanlike attitudes and conduct can onl 


] 


governed by rules and penalties, which players 
turn are often taught to evade. 

\ questionnaire handed to students in a high scho 
contained the question: “Why should not a player tri 
wr rough an opponent?” Eighty percent answered, “Be 
cause it 1s against the rule.” The thought that it was 
ethical offense had no place in their minds. Listen t 
basketball game over the radio and one wonders whet 
er he is atouiiin to a game or a piccolo solo. TI 
whistle dominates the scene and the public accepts t] 
as a necessary evil 

This may fit into the luxury life of today. There 
must be those who see the evil thereof for growin 
vouth. Youth owes the public no entertainment, and 
safest when its play is in school quarters and befor 
student audience, instead of in armories or Madiso 
Square Garden, before an excited and thrill-hungry au 


dience. Let them patronize the professional games, bu 
discourage their attendance at school games, whi 
serve a purpose beyond the score. 
There is a thrill in active play as in other sports } 
1 


all levels. a fact which we above all others should 


fail to recognize. To put the stamp of approval on tl 
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Ulacious notion that only championship 


1 ] 


and tirst-team 
this marvelous thrill 


riormance gives 


would 


ing the urge to play by individuals with average skill 


wr fear of being ridiculed for lacking Varsily s 


Phat thrill which the active participant feels in doing 
s best no matter what the level is far more signiticant 
han that which the spectator feels, particularly the 
me who never experienced the other. The ecstasy of 
whieving—that thrill has to be experienced. It does 
t come from observing. It comes to the lad who 
uses his previous record, whether it be on a low level 
r ona world record level. The acclaim, of course, adds 
o this thrill, but it comes after the actual achievement 
rill has been keenly felt. To deny this experience, this 


ecstasy to the less gifted, is a gross educational error 


evidence in our field thi 


more in nN lan ther in 
wol. There must of necessity be an eventual first 
eam or squad, which, however, must share in the pos 


ble time allotment for practise and the same pain 


taking attention of the teaching staff with the rest of 
e student body. mere nibble of practice time and 
iterested teaching and coaching is not likely to gen 
ite enthusiasm in those who also count, nor will t 


those character qualities we so loudly proclai 


\lso the classification of 


t sports into major and mino 
orts tends to discourage eager vouth, whose inclina 
1 and physical makeup does not lean toward basket 
ind football. .A sports banquet at the end of thi 
Sp Ss WOU SCT V¢ il V slgnincant surpose¢ 
Ve stage a banquet for the basketball and football teams 
imnually. This can be interpreted by the followers of 
her activities to mean that their interests are merely 


erated and not of importance. A major sport is that 


sport which an individual has chosen to follow. and for 


ich he supposedly has had expert guidance and _ in 


uction in his school years. There is no such thing 


i minor sport, lest public attendance and gate re 
pts enter into the picture. 


1 and 


any sporadic and honest efforts have been made to 


Much has been written about this existing evi 


irb this lamentable situation, but we have vet to come 
rth as a strong and powerful organization to proclaim 


that 
should wel 


stand and issue a definite ukase of ‘‘don’t’s” 


hool authorities could hardly ignore, ves, 


me as a background for their individual stand as ad- 


nistrators of their 


respective institutions 
From a health angle, too, we have much to account 
in tolerating abuses of growing boys and girls 


us was well portrayed by Dr. Lowman in 
in our Journal, 


a recent 
ticle 

he most important and basic branch in our national 
vernmental of education. We, and 
ly we, meet all pupils throughout the entire school 
e, and meet them more intimately. What an oppor 
uty, but also what a responsibility! We should want 
be judged by what we have achieved for the school 
a whole, for such is tl 


us shoot straight and recognize our advantages 


structure, that 


1e primary object of our pub- 


schools. 


it we search the archives of our Association we find 
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ple evidence of 19 va 
lying these dangers, But like 
farseeing contributions at our convention these ef 
forts serve mainly as entertainment ) e moment 
lhe OLLOW up 1S lacki lg. 
] } + | + 
It would seem tha irefully select comn 
might be charged wit the task of dissec gy tnese 
tributions and propose the executive body ot our As 
sociation recommendations for reso s, which might 
be acted upon at the next annu ( g, spread on 
+ + sha 
the minutes, and copies of such resolut s sent to the 
stale lepartmen of educatio1 ind s ¢ itendents of 
schools. and to influe al papers. Some such procedure 
i 
would at least put us on record as being sincere and 
united in an effort to yout ind Sane deal 
) ealt phvsical ed and recreatio Car 
Schrad South Eg \lassachusetts 
Let’s Work : 
for Local 
1 Wwiua Zale 
Health heen 
Services 
TICE \ er! KeS ¢ 
prom ft ea eve | l 1 
day ite if 
ticular rut ‘reas 
ealth sel es at ll r providing SKELE oO! 
ranization Inder a part-time ne hice 
manv instances, is not even a physician. While there 
. 1X () narate healt} det + 
are, at present, some | UO separate lealt lepa 
ments in this countrv thousands of these are in tax dis 
tricts too small to support minimum services. Such 
small units of government can never hope to have 
- 4 > } + > 
enough tax money to provide the six standard protec 


tive and preventive health activities, 1.e., environmental 
sanitation, vital statistics, control of communicable 
diseases, maternity and child hygiene. public heal y 
boratorv services, and health education. It 1s now rec 
ognized that only through the combined efforts of the 
three great professions of medicine, education ind 
public health, and with the cooperation of many official 
and non-official groups and agencies can a minimum of 
local health services be provided for the one-third of 
the population now denied such benefits 

Last September impetus was siven to the movement 
to reorganize part of our complex but ( embedded 
local government structure in the intere f adequate 
public health services for all by eans of wi 
National Conference on Local Health Units at Prince 
ton University. Some 100 delegates representing 65 
tional citizen and health agencies attended. The Exe 
tive-Secretary of the American Association for Healt 
Physical Education, and Recreation and the writer re¢ 
resented the National [:ducation Association. 

The underlying theme throughout the conference was 
the assumption that the necessary consolidatio lk 
cal administrative units, and the extension of services 
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Physicians and Schools 


Proceedings of the Conference on the Cooperation of the Physician 
in the School Health and Physical Education Program 


Report of Section III: The Physician and Physical Education 


N preparation for the Conference the consultants of 

Section III suggested four chief problems and forty 

or more related sub-questions for consideration. 
This material was used merely as a guide fer discus- 
sion which centered around the following four prob- 
lems: 

1. The Physician’s Relationship to Classification of 
Students for Physical Education. 

2. Medical Supervision of Individual and Adapted 
Physical I:ducation 

3. The “I:xcuse Problem” in Physical Education 

4. Medical Guidance in Interscholastic Athletics. 

Objectives or Purposes of Physical Education 

Before these problems could be discussed effectively 
it was evident that mutual understanding of the basic 
concepts underlying physical education was essential 
Purposes of a worthwhile progra .. it was agreed, must 
extend beyond exercise. Opportunities for social and 
recreational learnings as well as for improved mental 
and emotional health are equally important. The phy- 
sician will have these broad objectives in mind in ad 
vising activities tor each child. Correspondingly the 
curriculum in physical education must be flexible en 
ough to allow for such prescription. 

There seemed to be rather general accord among the 
physicians that leaders in the medical profession who 
understand modern concepts of physical education thor 
oughly believe in its importance for growing children 
and youth and are willing and anxious to give enthusi 
astic support to programs that are well conducted. 


The Physician’s Relationship to Classification 

of Students for Physical Education 

It was emphasized that adequate information about 
each pupil is a requisite to proper adjustment of the 
total school program to the individual needs of chil 
dren. In order to determine the nature and extent ot 
physical education activity, knowledge of the child’s 
physical condition is needed. The question of securire 
such information from the physician and properly re 
cording it was defined as an important problem. 

It was pointed out that while relatively good cumu 
lative health records are available in most elementar\ 
schools, thev are very often inadequate on the secondary 
level. Administrative measures which will assure unin 
The February Journal carried the background and intro- 


ductory material regarding the conference as well as the Re- 
port of Section I, School Health Services. The March Journal 


presented the Report of Section II, School Health Programs 


and Studies 
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terrupted development of cumulative health records fo 
grades 1 through 12 were recommended. Such record 
should be forwarded from one grade to another or from 
school to school as a part of the child’s total school re 
cord. Findings where properly interpreted may be of! 
real help to all teachers and in the case of physical edu 
cation result in suitable adaptation of the program t 
the health status of the individual pupil. 

It was agreed that the physician, the physical edu 
cation teacher, and the pupils should all play an appre 
priate part in determining the content of the physica 
education program. Through visits to physical educa 
tion classes the physician can acquaint himself with the 
basic physical education concepts, gain an understand 
ing of the entire program and learn more about t! 2 in 
dividual activity needs of the children. The physical 
educators in turn, should consult with the nhysiciar 
learn his views, and seek advice and cooperation. The 
point was made, however, that in many schools it wa 
impossible, because of lack of personnel, equipment 
and facilities, to carry out the suggestions of the phy 
sician, but in situations of this kind pliysicians, be 
cause of their professional prestige, can often be of in 
measurable aid to school authorities in securing 14 
proved conditions. 

Ii some instances, physicians cannot etiicaily a 
quaint teachers with certain medical information. Whil 
this practice is largely traditional it does have leg: 
aspects; parents might take to the courts a violation ¢ 
what they considered to be their rights of privacy 
Since the schools are interested in promoting the wel 
fare of students rather than in seeking information t 
discredit them, it was pointed out that a useful inter 
pretation could be made to the schools by the physicia 
without divulging technical details. In this connectio 
it was recommended by the group that ways and meat 
# transmitting needed information be determined by 
committee made up of representatives of medicine, ed 
ation, and other groups involved. 

Segregation of Boys and Girls for Physical Edu 
tion. _ rather general practice has been to keep tl 
sexes together for physical education through the fir 
four or six grades, segregate them in the 7th, 8th, a1 
{th grades, and bring them together again for certa 
corecreational and coeducational activities in seni 
high school. 

In expressing approval of the practice of separatir 
the sexes for physical education at certain age lev 
and for certain activities several points were stresse: 

There seemed to be general agreement that, wh 
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here may well be physiological and anatomical grounds meeting or a series of meetings of the school adminis 


yr segregating the sexes in competitive activities, other trator, physical educator, and small groups of local doc 


asons are even more cogent. Among these are emo- tors to promote understanding of the problem and to 
/ mal differences. safety factors, and even the differ agree upon procedures 
‘nces in the ease with which sport skills are acquired Some members of the Conference believed it des 
# Moreover, the interests of the two sexes, unless artih ible to have an orthopedist or a doctor of physical me 
: ally stimulated, are not the same, and the outcomes dicine supervise the individual and adapted phys 
S desired for girls differ somewhat from those sought for education program. An example was given ot 
VS No one, for example. W uld ad\ cate the devel tion where an ortl ypedist, as a member1 tT an exan 
yment of girl Amazons. Rather, it was thought that ng board of specialists, found many abnormalitie 
nphasis should be placed on activities which develop was believed that many of these may have beet 
rrace and poise among girls and help them to develop by faulty body mechanics, When this proves to be t 


; ind maintain their femininity the case may then be turned over to the physical edu 
Che need for and desirability of corecreation in cer tor with a prescription for activity from the physic 
( I 


iin activities was emphasized. It has been the custom Untortunately, however, several difficulties are involved 


_ the past in some schools to erect fences between the 1. Few physical educators are qualifed to do t 
al sexes. It has become so rare for family groups to play work, 
gether that the teacher of physical education often Many doctors teel that Cy quanned 
‘ an pick out those children who have had corecreational prescribe this program 
<periences in the home. Activities such as golf, tennis 3. There are too few orthopedists and doctors o 
— leyball, and swimming, to mention only a few, are physical medicine to do the job 
. iitable activities for corecreation. +. The time to discover and correct these specia 
( 
: It was recommended that a film be prepared whicl cases is in elementary school, where physical education 
tuld be used to interpret an effective program of phy is weakest or in some cases even non-existent 
i} education to parents, physicians, and other inter 5. The program of correction includes many other 
‘ sted individuals and groups factors in addition to prescribed individual activity 
n lt was further recommended that local and state me nutrition, daily living habits, in fact, the total healtl 
: i] societies give a prominent place to the study of program of the child is involved 
sical education, In cooperation with physical edu Several recommend ns were made regarding the 
1 ev were urged to schedule talks, panel discus individual and adapted pr.2 1 
ind working conferences at local meeting I 1. It was urged that «he American Medical Associa 
2 
( nportance opera e actio mn the loca tion strong nend en ) 
nt 
vas emphasized repeatedly in Section IIL. Re sical educatio Is 
il meetings betwe ie physicians and the phys ¢. Lhe previously ( 
I 
ere W pportu to l ind DiUVSICal ¢ ica s 
formation were believed ) hnutual P 1e¢ ss \ yh 
] dd ~ Was oa 
3. Finally s strong 
T iCal SSO LLIOTI, \ erical 
> was suggested that the term “individual and adapt ind other interested national groups oe 
physical education” be used instead of “modified” o1 tives to a joint committee to w 
rrective and restricted” physical education. Both relation to this problem and publis} ride 
mu: and medicine, was felt, should give more ocal phvsicians and teachers 
rliasis to this phase of the program 
Questions considered in this connection included th The “Excuse Problem” in Physical Education 
: lowing : [wo principal questions were raised relevant 
1. How many physical educators secure the coopet problem 
ation of the phy sician; will the doctor welcom« 1. What causes physicians, if t re le LlEVE 
calls by the teacher regarding special cases ? physica. eGucation tor young people, 1 ve excuses so 
2. Is it necessary to have a physician trained in or Ireety : 
thopedics or physical medicine supervise these 2. Why do pupils, with the help of their parents, s 
programs itten seek excuses from physical education 
, lhe consensus seemed to be that most doctors would Several reasons were advanced. Many physicians 
, ome a request for help and advice. It was pointed not fully understand the purposes o ire of the pro 
however, that since physicians are busy people gram of physical education and therefore do not see it 
should not be expected to respond enthusiasticall\ importance. On the other hand, many programs of pl 
n detail to a call which comes in the middle of a sical education are so poor that they do not deserv: 
ng day. An appointment should be made in advanc« respect or support of the physician. Some doctors seek 
; t personal note sent in place of a routine form which to please their patients, thereby putting themselves 
| physican may not find time to fill out or which he the position of tamily servants rather than family a 
fill out hurriedly at best. Better still would be a Continued on Page 304 
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Sports Awards 


RICHARD H. POHNDORF 


Director of Hea!th 


Spartanburg, S 


CHOQOI authorities, especially athletic councils 
and physical education coaches, are continuously 
confronted with the problem of selecting from 
hletic squad those members who should recetve 
varsity and junior varsity letters at the close of each 
sports season. Requirements for letters differ greatly 
among the school systems. Frequently, in order to 
] 


please many, schools give more letters than are really 


deemed necessar\ With some svstems ot awarding 
letters a few squad members mav be overlooked, 
especially those who were not starters or who were 
injured for a short period of time. Yet, again, be 
cause of an unusually good season the number otf Ie 


ters awarded might be very numerous. These fluctuat 


ing conditions give evidence that such a system 1s in 


adequate and lacks uniformity. Those in charge of ath 
+11 1] + 4 
etic programs will miss an excellent opportunity to 


nake a valuable contribution to the growth and educa 


ion of bovs and girls by not adjusting their measuring 
devices for gra if awards on meritorious achieve 
Wel ba Cs 
( Sia should come tO mean more Than mere 
athletic abi Increasingly, they should stand as emb 


lems of achievement, which approach the objectives ot 
physical education, a part of education itself, insofar as 
this is possible. 


Precedence should be es 


tablished on the number o 
i¢ CTs Lilal May and 1i¢ mernod 4) 


selecting those eligible tor awards. Without a definite 


scheme, discontent may arise should someone who 1s 
deserving be omitted, or when someone who is not de 
serving 1s aw irded a letter If too many letters are 
given, the value of them is decreased proportionately 
Coaches plan trips, diets, and practice sessions, but 
they spend too little time on planning and explaining 
the manv factors that should govern letter awards. [ae 


keeping of simple daily records to aid in the selection o 


awards at the season's climax is not a difficult task 
Such a planned procedure causes less embarrassment to 
the coach, to the school authorities. and to the squad 
members themselves when questions arise criticizing 
those receiving or those not receiving awards. 


lhe awarding of letters on purely athletic prowess is 
insufficient and not according to sound educational 


principles and procedures. The present practice is to 


iward letters bv calibrating the number of quarters, 


nnings, or points gained in meets and awarding letters 
ose squad members who participated in the major 
of the contests his is, of course, in addition to 


contorming to the state requirements of age, scholastic 


Physical Education 


ith Carolina 


standing, and required school attendance 
If sports awards are only for those who are most pri 
heient in athletic exploits, then we are going in the 


wrong direction. To isolate one or two phase ; of the 


sports program and present awards for success in these 
accomplishments is archaic. Physical educators occa 
sionally are called “muscle builders” or “bone crus! 
ers. and the conceptiol 


may be partly true with met 


who base their letter awards on such obsolete measut 
ing devices. If such a coach has a poor season, he savs 
he is “building character.” If his team has a good sea 
son, what, then, is he building? 

Many of the specific objectives of sports have not 


een changed, and the principal aims of sports have 


not been altered by th itomuc age It is felt, however 
that the many measuring devices now used in sports 
awards need TeV1S101 illed academi facult 
nembers spend much time on student measurement 
lev do not “pass” or “fail” students because of thi 
nal examination alone. Yet. athletic authorities meas 
ure acluevement by final examinations alone, namely 
partic:pation in contests. Contests are examination pr 
e fo ite few, and those not taking pat 

) mino levree shoul do deserve all OF 

tor recognition 


Factors to be Considered in Making Awards 


li a sport is educational, and we are assured that 


letters should be awarded not alone by actual gam 
u m or results of a race, but by the asure 
nen spec educational value Prop vignm 
sports, outlining le p re arn 
7 1 
Tac TS that contt wards ng 
hp Following ( iggested 
nav be used for consideration granting s 
vet} th table s Wing a suggest | SVsl 
Sports Classroom.—A sport is an extended class 


n situation with greater social and mental, individ 
ual and group responsibilities. It is a laboratory of stu 


nt trial and error, relearning, coordinat 


ng, and cooperating h mental and physica 


latigue 

lttendance Factors.—Kducation demands atten 
lance. Sports education requires attendance in order t 
provide teamwork and supervised conditioning. There 
should be an accounting of attendance at each sports 
classroom session. This can be accomplished by taking 
daily attendance and recording excused absences. Those 
students who have desirable or perfect attendance for 
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ese after-school sports programs should receive rec times deal out much punishment 1f traiming rules ar 


: onition in the form of credit towards a letter. When broken, generally in keeping with the act, and this 1s 


tendance is used as a factor in awarding letters, 11 as it should be. Recording and giving proper credit f 
tend to <eep tne Stal performers as Well aS The sub training l easure 5 ec 
4 utes ever mindful of the necessity to be presen ment sho 1 De sed l e systen ) caete l 1 
4 is gives the underdog who is ever faithful a stronget tion of athletic awards 
pportunity for letter consideration. It also Pives the kquipment facto) Implements t play and un 
j ured plaver an excused absence and, with other ele forn ul ilmost always issued and used conjunc- 
ts being on a high level, a possible chance tor lettet L101 V1 tL Spo! nis s uld na ite e pa 
4 sideration at the close of the season pant that he as definite responsibilities towards his 
: \ small but vet a measurable amount of credit should equipment. Proper use, care, and the subsequent retu 
3 1 1 4 1 1 
; Yiven as a bonus to those who AVE pertect schoo I I S qulj ent are 18) » Loe wwered tor 
tendance. With this merit svstem, attending schoo misuse or loss, points should be deducted e degree 
practices should not, and does not, become a prob tf equipment responsibility evidence should be meas 
4 — 
| Succ ED Porint S UND YING M ( AWA 
4 | 
20 Attendance at Practice ned t 4 
& ) 80% attendance at school " time attenda 1 el SU 
z 
j 100% school attendance during wat bonus points 
4 
| : Keeping ot training standard rr each violatio tra standards 
Care and return of athieti tor loss or musus¢ deduct up to 10 points 
| 
equipmecn 
Sportsmanship 
Value to tean ot votes rec livided by the 
ber ) \ 
im MIT 
Varies with num- Game _ participatiot Baseball. full innit 
ber < t contests . t. for pitchers, thi rating . nultipli 
‘ | and amou 
participatior 
i | i 
| if 
| I i < pal 
especially on the next school day tollowing a sports ired and utilize? in the method of arriving at awards 
est when athletes occasionally deem it advisable t Sportsmanship Facto Sportsma a mt 
i day off, as it were. Such an attendance require ised word but it is ever present in practice, in the lox 
cts as an inducement for the entire squad and er and shower rooms, in the out-of-town hotel during 
nts an attitude of indifference Ip, and 18 always evidenced on the | t trier 
: ng Standards Factor Practical Ll ean juality Oo ens pa mais ) 
ite under a set of training rules outlined at the out v should be computed and u ed y 
the season and emphasized periodically by the sel m of letter awards. Not to measure : 
s to VE ¢ T) l 
S } S gen lly i ) 
ra ( itt s and be 
L\ ) le 
( e keeping of training rules is for the bette : 
f one’s team and one’s school. Coaches many 
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Physical Education Needs 


Elementary Level 


By 


JUNE H. RICE 


University of California, Santa Barbara College 


Santa Barbara, California 


E have all learned that the early years of our 

lives are the most important in that we form 

all of our basic hab#ts, establish our motor 
skills, and receive our character and personality founda- 
tions. A child receives his first stimuli from the home, 
but it is in the that 
these develop into social patterns and become an estab- 
lished part of the individual. 


school—the elementary school 


In sociological, physiological, and psychological de 
velopment, physical education or controlled body activ- 
ity plays an all-important role. As we go through life, 
there is no one activity we do that does not demand 
coordinated movement of some degree. To use one’s 
body well gives personal satisfaction, group recogni- 
tion, health, and happiness. 

Since physical education is capable of developing 
individuals in such important aspects, and since these 
life patterns are established in the primary years of 
one’s life, we cannot help but agree that physical edu- 
cation plays probably its most outstanding role with 
the elementary child. 

In realizing this the State of California has enacted 
laws pertaining to physical education. The board of 
education must provide daily courses twenty minutes 


] 


in length for all 


enrolled in day elementary schools ex- 
cepting those who are physically handicapped. These 
laws even stipulate basic aims and purposes of such 
programs including social, physical, and psychological 
factors. Provisions are also made for the hiring of spe- 
cial teachers or supervisors when the number of stu- 


dents in the district makes this necessary. 


Program Evaluation 

Studies have shown that children on the elementary 
level require from four to five hours of activity a day. 
The law gives them but twenty minutes of this in or- 
ganized play. What should the student learn, what 
type of activity should the elementary child have during 
these twenty minutes? It is almost impossible to take 
the program of one teacher as a typical one. As teach- 
ers we are concerned first with the needs of the child 
anc 


1 these needs vary greatly during the first six years 
of 


Rather than choose an in- 
then, the author will 


11S school experience. 


is 
~ | 
dividual program, present 


sug- 


gestions for an ideal sequence of physical education 
activity 

In the primary grades, rhythms and the dramatic 
260 


plays are stressed. Other activities should not be ex- 
cluded, however, for before children ever reach school, 
they have of course played with balls and participated 
in simple games. Games of lower organization have a 
definite part in the activities in primary grades. Run 
ning and tagging, simple ball games, and stunts al 
should be experienced under supervision. Childrer 
are never too young to be shown the proper use of 
equipment and of their bodies. The extreme importance 
of proper equipment for this age group should be 
stressed. Primary children are small and not yet toc 
well coordinated. To establish a liking for games there 
must be satisfaction in the activity, and this ean only 
be obtained when proper equipment is used 
mary grades light weight beach 
recommended. 


For pri 
volley balls are 


On the basis, then, of the importance of games of 
lower organization—teaching the children from th 
how to run, dodge, stop, turn—developing 
through these activities better coordination, skill, and 
satisfaction in movement, we might devote three of 
the five days to such activity. The other 
could be devoted to rhythmic work. Certainly this 
should never be neglected. Establishing a feeling for 
movement to music, feeling a beat and moving the 
body in relation to it, using the imagination and creat 
ing from it, 


Start 


two days 


is one of life’s most exciting and agai 
most satisfying activities. This type of play comes 
naturally to the child and we must help him to develo 
and use it. The carry-over value in all work with chil 
dren is endless. Good basic training is essential. 

In the third grade we start using the relay type o! 
game, we start our first team game, and the childrer 
enter into the exciting new field of lead-up games 
Here again proper sequence of game activity is impor 
tant. In lead-up games the children use the skill, rules 
and strategy of the more highly organized team game 
but in a simpler form. Lead-up games organized int 
sports seasons give the children the opportunity to uss 
the skills they are hearing about and seeing older pec 
ple use. This generates more interest in the sport an 
sets a natural foundation for more advanced activity) 
Lead-up games are fun for the children and they re 
ceive satisfaction from each one as they progress fror 
the simplest to the more complex game. With each ste 
in progression the skills are taught—stance, 
(Continued on Page 305) 
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c 4 Survey of Teacher-Education Institutions ing hearings in the other brancl he following information 
] . A SURVEY oi teacher-education institutions which offer rienly immarizes the status of the mayor federal bills as o 
the a + } secc he ort tic } 
undergraduate degrees with a major in health education, Che information on each bill is pre 

sented in tl ( ning we i } > al ior(s 
hvsical education, and’ recreation was conducted recently by ented in the following order bill number, author(s), genera 


Miss Bess Exton. health education consultant in the head description, and disposition 


1 rters office of the AAHPER. The report has been sum In addition to the President’s urgent request for early action 
ll trized in the following paragraphs. Single copies may be on the Marshall Plan. Congress faced many important issues 
t ecured for 25c from the AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth Street vhen it returned to Washington last January A tax reduc 
¥ ! NW, Washington 6. D. C. tion measure received a great deal of attention. Universal 
, [Twenty vears ago there were 139 institutions preparing military training, inflation, foreign relations, veterans’ legisla 
ve teachers of health, physical education, and recreation. On Feb tion, national science foundation, housing, education with em 
r tary 2, 1948, there were 390 or nearly three times as many hasis on tederal aid, health insurance, and various researcl 
Y ving professional education in health education, physical proposals are demanding action by both the Senate and the 
-¢ lucation, and recreation House of Representatives 
| The survey made a year ago hsted 342 colleges and univers: Single copies of the bills may be secured by writing to the 
ly tit thus the fact that 48 institutions acceded to the deman Superintendent of the Document Room, U. S. Senate or House 
i professional curricula is one index of the growing pro of Representatives, Washington 25, D. ( lepending upon 
re essior vhether a Senate or cous Bill is desired . 
Of the 390 institutions 332 are coeduc ational 39 for wome! We are indebted t Research Council for Economic Se : 
ind 19 for men onl curity (Effie W Wood Research Associate 105 West Mon 
T There are 16 institutions controll d by the Catholic Church; re Street, hic ago 9 Illinois, for much of the basic data in- 
ire for women and / are tor met One is coeducational, a corporated in this report 
1g £ negro institution, and is controlled by the Catholic Churcl 1 
1d There are 22 negro institutions, all of which are coeducational! 
fferine maiors in tl area rt A. R Ohio \lexander Smith 
rhere is a wide range in state offerings, from 29 in Texas H (R., Ky Uharles W. Tobey, (R 
20 in California and Indiana, and 19 in Ohio, to one each ir reece ne oe (D., Ala.), Elbert D. Thomas (D., Utat 
IS Maine, Nevada, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Mien J. Ellender (D.. La Dennis Chave D., N. M B 
ming. There are 3 coeducational s Is which offer ; tor annu 
1€ r for men only. ippropriation of oVU,0UU,009 to aid pul : ols; all int 
st ere are 5 special schools of which 2 are without university pestle general education would be benefited. Heat 
Senate bil cle D1 1 I 
stitutions offering health education as a major subject have Senate Committee on Labor r ; ‘ 
es eased their offerings tremendously since the end of World 
Today 29 institutions are listed. California lists H. Edward O. McCows I Oni 
i] 1 New York, 6. One special college of physical education and S. 47: Hearings concluded by subcommitte¢ ieasure ha 
riene is listed. Sixteen of these colleges and universities ar¢ been tavorably recommended to the House Committee on Ed 
P educational and 3 are for women only ation and Labor 4 
© Recreation is listed as a major subject by 17 institutions S. 345. Taft (R., Ohio), et a Taft Health Bil 
=| teen of the colleges are coeducational and 2 are tor wome1 dinates tederal health functions uN edera rants t 
Federal Legislative Developments to expand health facilities and services, particularly for 
BS cation, and recreation were introduced in the Ejightietl 
“18 tion. Hearings held June, 1947, before 'lealth Subcommittes 
ngress, Ist Session. Laws enacted were relatively few in 
4 : senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfaré 
t parison to those proposed but all are ot wide interest to S. 140. Taft (R.. Ohio). Fulbriecht (D.. Ark eae 
Se } icators because they retlect an ever-increasing interest and Cabinet Department of Health, Educatior ind Security, Re 
: ; usiasm among congressmen and the great variety of spon ported out with amendment by Senate Committee on Exnendi 
. ng groups in the health and well-being of children and tures in Executive Departments 
i ith. The recent trend toward greater legislative activity is S. 712. Aiken (R., Vt Creates Cabinet Department of 
y y to continue and there is a growing realization of the need Health, Education, and Security. Hi: ld bef 
“€ ; paving close attention to these developments ate Committee on Expenditures in Executiv Vepartment 
Tt me of the proposals have been considered by the Eightiet] H. R. 605. Miller (R.. Neb Creates { Satan a 
e . ress through its respective committees Some are still 11 f National Healt Referred to House Comn 
: 4 mittees to which they were reterred. Some have been ap tures in | ti LD 
j ed by committees in one legislative branch and are await S. 1355, Cooper 
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I.). Expands federal participation in public assistance, als 


federal grants to states for medical and hospital services te 
needy Referred to Senate Committee on Finance and 


House Ways and Means Committee 


persons. 


». O78 lodge (R., Mass.). Provides federal grants to 
states f cert medical services to needy and other individ 
uals Reterre to Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Wi tare 

Il. INSURANCI 

5 320. Murray (D Mont.). Wagner (D N. ¥.), Pe pel 

Ww: and H. R. 3548, Dingell (D., Mich.). 1] 

des for nationalized system of compulsory prepaid medical 
i spital care with federal grants to states for public healt] 
services am wits ned il researe Heat gs held Jun 
1947, beto lealth Subcommittec f Senate Committee o1 
Labo | c Welfare 

S. 1510. Peppe 1) ) Provides tor tederal insurance: 
for retire rvivor, and total disability benefits. Referred 

Cor tte inane 


su 
| dis t t Referred to nate Committee o1 
nce ‘ \\ ays and Means Committee 
>. 70, H R., N. J.); and H. R. 3190, Howell | 
[1] Repeals disability and maternity benefit provision of the 
194 Crossel Act tor 1 road workers Re] rted favorably by 
Subcommittee of Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel 
al do He ( mitt on | rstate d Foreign Con 
me! 
S. 167 D., Mo W | Mi 
IX ia R 450 | Mich Pr 
) 1 irvivor D s and 
S t\ cor ehens COVE Reterred t 


Tee 
S. 1734. Murray (l., Mont Wagener (D., N. Y.); and 
H. R. 4390, D D., Mi Nationalizes unemployment 
to porary disability and maternity benefit 
ith comprehensive veragt Referred to Senate Committec 
O ‘ se Ways and Means Conimittes 
R ARCH 
S. 176, Peppet D.. Fla.), Murray (D., *lont.), et al; and 
H. R. 574, Hart D., Ark Provides feaeral fund tor re 
Sea dental defect imd treatment Passed by Senate with 
( mendment ferred to House Committee on Interstate 
| ( Co1 July 1947 
Smitl I (National Science Founda 
Provides federal funds for creation of a ‘National 


Science Foundation and researt in medicine and other sciences 
pocket-vetoed by President Truman 
Douglas (D 


Calif Provides federal tunds for research in cancer control 


S. 93, Pepper (D., Fla.); and H. R. 780, 


ef to S ( ttee on J.abor and Public Welfare 
S ( R. O Smith (R., N. J.). Creates Na 
( er R irch Commission; provides federal funds for 
mtr Referred to Senate Committee on 

Pub Welfar 


Connally (D 


| es. 161, Judd (&., M Provides fot 
: n the \ orld Healt (), ganization 
P vy Senate 1947° House Foreign Affairs Commit 
) id IX but actior 
IV. \ 

Ya | H IR iYsu 
H Provide ts ealth services 
t ( tiot sis, and treatment o 

( ( Ref to Senate Committee on Labor 
| Heat held 1947, before Su 
e on Interstat rele rce of H. R 
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maternal and child 


welfare and services for crippled children 


Referred io Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfar: 
S. 178 Murray (D., Mont.), et al. Pro 
vides federal grants to states for dental health programs. Re 


Pepper (D., Fla 


ferred to Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 

S. 1229. Thomas (D., Utah), Magnuson (D., Wash.) Aku 
(R., Vt.). Provides for a permanent Office of Recreatior 
Agency. Was S. 2070 in 79% 


Reterred to 


Services in the Federal Security 
Congress and H 
tee on Labor ind Publi 


R. 5 previously Senate Commit 


Welfare 


Has not been assigned t 


uly subcommittee tor hearings and active consideration. 
(D.., Colo. ) and H R $370), Kennedy (D 
Mla Authorizes the \War Assets Administrator to transfer 


vithout charge, any surplus property suitable for athietic 


sports, and games to state, public, and non-profit groups. Passe 
vv Senate July, 1947, and referred to House Committee on I 
penditures Executive Departments which has tal 
icliol 


Northwest District + 
Association News 


By R. K. Curler 
University t Washingt r Seattle 
WASHINGTON 


()1 tl 1nitical ute es ct the annu 


the panel were G. Spencer Reeves and Ellen Waters of the 
University of Washington and Ma Ellen MchKe. and Agne 
McQuarrie of the State Colleg: 


7 WiUnovanna \ VicQua oth 
Stat College Wasl gt vere elected « rmat and sec 

tary, respectivel) or the coming vea A ste ; litter 
vas appointed composed o wo membe fron ot the 
State educat stat Colleg versit 
ind t stat 1) artime ot Educa 1 The membe ot % 
commiuttes Karla Mog sen and Arnold fa Cer i 

is rt Colleg f education; Cora Chestnu W. 

ese, Laster Washington Co t Educat Wey 
thman 2ad Sam Carver. Western Washingtor Col of Edu 
ation; Helen Smith and Douglas Gibb, Stac iiege of Wasl 
ngtol Ruth Wilsen and Clifford Peek, Universit f Wasl 
ngton ; arjorie Eastabrooks and ley Roberts Sta 
Department of Educatio 


Phe Coliege Section is primarily corcerned with the upgrad 


ng ol 1th, physi al education, and recreation in th otate 
it Washing With this objective in mind a imber of stu 
lies and projects ace under consideration as tollows 
I. Teacher Recruitment and Sel 
1. Development of teacher recruitment program 
Development standards and ver ti 
lopm« 1 Standards Healt Phy 
i 1 
| cu i i i 
+} ysica lu i) base 
viduals ) ») i h-ana 
s juirements with due consi itio the sul] ec 
2 Survey of institutions in Washington offering majors a1 
ninors 1 health, physical education, and recreation with 
vy to det ge if such ‘nstit s meet de ind 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


0 


a 
| 
i 
| | 
| 
| 
Cellar (D., N Provides tor national Ca 
‘ pub} ealtl rogram. Refer 1 + Hous | 
Way nd Means Committe 
J : S. 57. Langer (R.. N. D.), and H. R. 16, Angell (R., Ore.) | sa 
* 
Washington Association for Health, P al ducati 
Necreatior held at Walla this wintel the tort 
\ pal Ission was on problems in tea lucat 
4 
é 
Bey ¥ 
| 
A} 


ipal 


\ stu 
eatior 
The 
2. The 
al ed 
i 


) 

cal e 
idv of the advisabilit 
\ ment ind ta ent pr T 

1¢ ilt p S14 i] lu i res iti erti- 
and securing Ot credent lass 17 teachers ) \\ \ 
s, and superintendents ff. Universit f Ores 
1-Service Training 
lv of the need for a \K is ot eftecting s t Tr < 
witl respect t t ! cal educat il tea ip 
of: T 


} re at ) Saturday tet 
classroom teacner I 
197 fice 1) ) 
no rotess trains teacher w the sn ruary 

it 1 heait phvsica iuca al crea t 

ress ally Lime her 


| Educatio fing chil 
of and Wemart 11 Teachers 
1 ire x iii ¢ 
etndyv of the supy ind demand for teachers hecith 
cal education, and recreation in the State of \Washing ys a 
ind 1aes idé 
\l. New State Law * Physical Education 
\ or w S ald! ot effecting a new State law i10r 
1 t 
Ca lucalio n keeping with the Strayer “Survey recom 
SeTV( i Tog 
ition that an hour everv dav be required tor 
ol lementary children and tilat an nour a da the 
requirement T ind senior SCNOOIS 
lI. Facilities for Physi Educatior 
1e development of specific standards for facilities tor phy \\ f 
lil. Specia chers schon Lcve Ores R 
study of th lesirability racticability of sp 
mnie hysical e it Val is scho t 
[X. Status lealt ravyvsica it i Recreatior 
Wa « 
of the status of health, physical cauation, am entral District + 
1 1 
t 1 1 the choo mi the stat 1S 
r direction of the activit e { re Sectio 
e College Section of the state as | ssociation ews 
mica nee n nct \ NO? yest 
Convent t Missoula, Monta \y l 1948 


\f } State University 1OW Ww It 
Harri homson reached emeritus status as profess 
sical education at the Univers‘ty of Oregon wh-re she MISSOUR By A Drew 
i f lu 1, 1947 Staie Department ot cat 
Wavne M 1!) | es 1 ated © ¢ | » S ] \ 
1947 m the s he; a VSiCa lucation at t ft State Boa i 
Lniversitv ot Oreg re s reg 
Dorot Mohr, 1 neriy it Stat College t mn 
ne Denton, Texas is taken 0 the duties of directins \ 
teacher tra r wor majo n the school at ilt past es t 
) sical educatio it Oregon’ miversity 
fiss Peggy Moran is a aauit tc the .aculty of the \ ( \\ 
ersitv ot Oregons sc! ) if il i sical « yor 
Miss Mora r! tavght at the s State { eg \ 
Women at Denton schy "ous Kittleu rect 
Dr. Peter O. Sigerset’ bas returned to his duties tn the ’ St P S 
ol of health and physical education at t ind p 
it te ervice in tl A“mv a 1 Oo ut ‘ W | 
post doct a tudies Toy te Univers.ty 
Ralph W n ava Mis Janet Woodruft ec tly 
red imjuries in a wutomobile acc t near Rosebu ‘ \fatt 
Phe were t r way to bser\ ind supervis \ M ) 
extensi work under the auspices of the Universit 
school of health and physical education being taught Grant Perk : 
Miss Rosamond Wentworth of the University faculty Stecke ( ‘ 
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iblished standards M ri Hobsor xd 
Survey of junior colleges offering work towa regor | 
n health, physical education, and recreatio1 Ya 
ner recommendations £01 irricula offering ‘ 
] 1} 
\ 
| 
| ‘ 
4 


Stuber, director, health and physical education, Clayton public 
schools; Jack Wilson, county superintendent, Cole County, 
Jefferson City [he consultants are: D. W. Brock, Missouri 
State Dental Association, 208 Roosevelt Buil . St. Louis; 
H. O. Loyd, Missouri State Medical Association, 425 Madison, 
Jefferson City; Lucille Whitesides, Bureau of Nursing, State 
Divisio1 Health, Jefferson City 


Southeast Missouri State College and the State Department 


yf Education of Missouri sponsored a one-day District Health 


Education Conference in Cape Girardeau, Missouri, in March 
The S nittee was composed ot Dr. Forrest Rose, 
dea \ George Prichard, director 
ducation, Miss Rosina Koetting, d 
and S1 education a 1 ege, a 
supervis health and physical education, State Depart- 
ment of Education \ planning committee developed the 
prog 

Missouri will be the host state to the National Convention ot 


the Society of State Directors ot Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, April 17-19, 1948 
state directors and supervisors of health and physical educa 
tion and their assistants. Cart Fox of the State Department 
of Education of Missouri is chairman of the Arrangements 
Committee 

\bout fifty schools in Missouri are offering driver education 


This organization is composed oft 


with behind-the-wheel instruction the second semester of this 


school year This is an increase of approximately twenty over 
last semester 

Social dancing and square dancing are being offered as co- 
recreation actfvities in the required course program tor men 
and women at the University of Missouri 

One hundred and sixty-two men and forty-two women are 
enrolled in the College of Education and are majoring in phy- 
sical education this semester at the University of Missouri 

[wo of the staff members of the women’s physical educatior 
ig with the American Red Cross pro- 
gram at the University of Missouri. Miss Ruby Cline is the 
adviser of the College unit and Miss Maxine Williams is the 


fety Committee of the unit. One sen 


epartment are issist 


+ 1] ] +} r +n rtan 

Sa\ 2 Class Was given 1n the tall and anotner started 

i tS every \ ning and <« 
M I ( mit € luesday evening 
Ss giving liminary training fo e Water Safet 
Instructor’s Course which will be given during two weeks in 


April. Five student water safety instructors teach this pro 


gran ) s tra swimmers tor a water pageant pre 
sent 10th and 12th of March. Both men and won 


students participate in the activities and all work is volur 


teered. In addition to these extracurricular programs there is a 
lifesaving course offered for one hour of credit each semester 

the women’s gymnasium, so the department believes it is 
joing its bit to keep everyone “in the swim.” 


The Modern Dai 


Club of Southeast Missouri State Col 


leg ipe Gurar leau sponsored a bus trip to Nt Louis, Feb 
ruaryv 3, to attend the Charles Weidman dance concert at Uni 


High School 


structors atended. Marjorie Hoeter, dance instructor, sponsors 


versity City Twenty-five students and two in 


the club 
Basketball and vollevball teams of the Women’s Athletic 


Association from Southeast Missouri State College, Cape 


Girardeau, attended the Sports Day at Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal University, Carbondale, Illinois, February 7. Eight Mis- 
souri and Illinois colleges were represented. A return Sports 
Day was held at Southeast Missouri State College on March 20 


\ 


. lecture-demonstration of physical education activities was 

presented by pupils, student teachers, and supervisors of th 

college, elementary, and high school, Cape Girardeau, for the 

March meeting of the Parent-Teachers Association. The pur 

pose of the program was to acquaint the parents with the 


ybjectives, progression, and procedures in physical education 


taug! 


it in that school. Elementary school pupils and 


is 
school girls demonstrated progression from the first through 
the twelfth grade in ball handling skills and games, and fun 
damental rhythms and folk dance, while briet explanatory 


remarks were made 
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On March 3 the Missouri River Valley Recreation Associa 
tion held its first meeting of the year. This group is made uy 
of about fifteen towns in central Missouri. Problems ot rec 
reation, particularly community recreation, were discussed 
Che meeting was held in Marshall at which time new officers 
were elected. William H. Lyon is the outgoing president 

\t Marshall High School once a week, the boys’ and girls 
physical education classes meet together to hear talks on hy 
giene. The tollowing topics have been discussed: persona 
hygiene, importance of good grooming, mental hygiene, torma 
tion of habits, posture, and good manners. Miss Virginia Hus 
man, the girls’ physical education teacher, and William H 
Lyon, the boys’ physical education teacher, alternate in teac!] 
ing this class 

Films on playgrounds and recreation in Missour: may 
borrowed by writing Mr. James Gamble, Resources and De 
velopment Division, Jefferson City. 

The Dance Club at Maryville State Teachers College 
promoting square dancing on the campus for recreation for th 
students. Small groups are taught and plans are being made 
to sponsor an all-school square dance soon. The students are 
very interested as square dances meet the needs of those stu 
dents who do not usually attend the college dance 

Miss Jutten and Miss Magill of Maryville took the senior 
majors to attend and participate in a play day sponsored by 
Benton High School in St. Joseph for the St. Joseph Hig! 
School girls 

The Educational Conference Health and Physical Educatior 
Committee met in Maryville, January 18 and 19. The members 
present were Mr. Carl Fax, state supervisor of physical edu 
cation: Miss Mary McKee, University of Missouri Miss 
Helen Jamieson, Central State College; Mrs. Mary Wille and 
Mr. Delbert Maddox, Northeast State Teachers College; and 
Mr. E. A. Davis and Miss Wincie Ann Carruth of Maryville 
\ coff hour was given at the home of the president and Mrs 


ot the committes 
\ mixed vollevball tournament is in progress now at Mar 


ville under the leadership of Mr. Peterson. The faculty ha 


The Dance Club at Maryville presented a program in Ch 
icothe for the Sorosis Club. A short discussion on dance wa 
given and explanation of the numbers as the girls presente: 
them. [t was a wonderful opportunity to promote an apprecia 
tion and understanding of the dance. The girls guests « 
e club for dinner 


| Maryville Barkatze and Green and White Peppers (pe 
squads) went to Kirksville on February 13 to the basketbal 
Fare 

Social dancing has been taught to all the high school stu 
dents in the Maryville Horace Mann laboratory school. T! 
fift ind sixth-grade boys and girls are having social danci 


ow, and the result has been most gratifying 
[he women physical education majors at Maryville are plat 
ning to attend the National Convention in Kansas City 
Four hundred and fifty high school girls partici 
St. Louis County basketball sports day on February 7. Nor 


mandy High School was hostess to six schools and Webste 
Groves Hig 


h School, to eight. Schools represented and th 
Bayless, Ann Harrell; 
Ruth Smercina; Clayton, Jean Hutson; 
Hirsch; Ferguson, Jane Dieselhorst; Jennings, Louise Bri 
lane; Kirkwood, Betty Dobson; Maplewood, Helen Boehn 
and Sarah Miller; Normandy, Helen Dunbar and Martha Fer 
guson; Ritenour, Jacqueline Bickel: Riverview Garden 
Marilyn Mansfield; University Citv, Louise Robison; Webst« 
Groves, Merilyn Bailey and Dorothy Daniel; Wellston, Hele 
Wildermuth. Rated officials from the St. Louis board wh 
refereed were Catherine Barr, Bettye Boardman, Rosemat 
Burcham, Ruth Graul, Nancy Neville, Merceina Parker, Mar 
go Ver Kruzen, and Helen Zimmerman. After each of the 4 
teams (senior, junior, and sophomore from every school) ha 


teachers attending were Brentwoo 


Fairview, Louis 


played one game, all the girls gathered for luncheon. Stunt 
were presented by the schools. Efficient organization was ma 
possible by delegating duties to GAA members who acted a 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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guides, clean-up committee, etc. The good spirit and friend 


iness exhibited by all participants is to a large extent due to 
the social factor and to the cooperative organization of St 


Louis County women physical education teachers who sponso 


these sports days. The county teachers are tentatively planning 


a play day in the spring to give the girls experience in an 
other type of event 

The St. Louis Public 
now being conducted at 
has a total of 128 girls and 41 boys registered in a twelve 
weeks’ training workers 
Che Board of 
personnel during the 
ithletic fields of the St 
The first annual swimming relay meet was held at Wilson 


School Playground Training Cour 
Jeaumont and Vashon High School 


course for prospective playground 
Education regularly employs a staff of 248 
summer for the 75 playgrounds and 


Louis public schools 


Pool, Washington University, on Friday and Saturday, Feb 
ruary 23 and 24, 1948, All nine members of the St. Louis 


Public High School League entered teams. The events of the 
meet were: 200-Yard Free Style Relay, 4-man team; 300 
Yard Medley Relay, 3-man team; 800-Yard Free Style Relay, 
400-Yard Breast Stroke Relay, 4-man team; 

Stroke Relay, 4-man team; 400-Yard Free 


150-Yard Medley 


team. The advantage of this typ 


4-man team; 
400-Yard Back 


Style Relay, 4-man team: 


Relay, 3-man 
team; Fancy Diving, nan 
of meet over a straight interscholastic meet, which has bee: 
eld by the league for the past fifteen years and which this 
lav meet will repli s that the number of participants is 
ibout doubled. Many younger and less proficient swimmers 
vho were never entered in the previous meets when only two 
entries were allowed from each school now have a chance to 
irticipate. The coach ‘re most enthusiastic about the re 


sults and of course the boys were pleased at the chance of 
getting into the all-city meet, as many of them would not 


} 


ave been able to enter under the old plan. From the spectator’s 

point of view, the interest was just as great as in previous 
It is not likely that 

style of meet again 

The Women’s Physical Education Club of St. Louis and 


Vicinity 


meets. the league will return to the old 


1as published a bulletin board chart of 1947 Maxi 
mum Performance 
girls of the 6th, 


Records in Skill Tests made by boys and 
7th, and 8th grades of elementary school, by 
l0th- and llth-grade high school girls, and by freshmen and 
sophomore college girls in St. Louis and vicinity. Write to 
Marie J. Hanss, 4512 Holly Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri, fo: 


ntormation and score sheets for participation in the 1948 tests 


recreation program for boys and girls of th 
twelfth grades on Saturday mornings. School faculty, 
majors from Washington University, 


ty 


y high school 


and selected University 
tudents make up the personnel of the leaders’ 
roup. Helen Manley, director of health, physical education, and 


afety, is the administrator. The program was planned by two 


irents aS representatives from each school Parent-Teachers 


\ Ggance 


\ssociation, students, and the staff. It includes sports, 
lramatic activities, music, arts and crafts, and outing trips 
Washington University, St I 


, Was represented by bas 
ketball and volleyball tean 


at Southern Illinois Normal Uni 
rsity at Carbondale on February 

Miss Anne Ross, Washington University, St. Louis, gave a 
ing demonstration at New Trier High School, Winnetka, 
linois, in February. She participated also in the recent 
\quatics Clinic at the University of Rochester. 

Seminars for major students, both men and women, are 
eld bi-monthly at Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 
rograms are planned by a committee consisting of two men 
id two women students and four faculty members 


NEBRASKA... 


Che University of Nebraska has just inaugurated a new 
being 
suell Patterson. Featured will be fly 
ng, handicraft, use of bait casting, and fishing equipment 
eld trips are to be made to nearby waters in cooperation with 
¢ State Game and Fish Commission. Thirty-six men and 


By Wilma Gimmestad 


irse in physical education in bait and fly casting. It is 
ight this semester by 
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women are enrolled. The course will be repeated during tl 
ummer term 
al 


\ new double major in physical education and sociolog 
Nebraska permits leadership 


Curriculun 


preparation for recreational 
additions have also been made to widen the offer 

ings in the field of recreation 
[he new sports and physical education building 1s going up 
rapidly on the University campus. It is scheduled for occupancy 
before September. It will house the division 
rooms, and experimental and research laboratory. It will be 


used exclusively for intramural athletics and physical educa 


1 


tion classes 


This building, and the Coliseum, will give the 
University a fine plant for indoor physical 
reation. 

The University of 
| 


Nebraska is eager to be of maximum 


service to all schools of the state and has offered to pr vide 


consultation and advisory service for school and community 


planning for programs and facilities for recreation, physical 
thletics, and intramural activities. In 
speakers for school assemblies, banquets, civic club 

al hool bl I juet v1 


education, a 
will furnisl 
Printed materials which 


rs’ conventions, et 


deal with the problems in the field may be secured trom 
University. This is in addition to its placement service for its 
ajors and graduate students 
e physical education departments spor 
sored a co-sports night for students last October. The 
uded 


volleyball, table tennis, bad 
darts, swimming, and cards. All sports 


had a good foll 


ill evening and the students enthusiastically called tor anothe 
co-sports night later. Corecreational square dancing is a re 


tion to the Doane winter recreation program 


Several additional Nebraska cities are laying plans for sum 


DIINng Law 


mer recreational programs. The new Nebraska Er 
permits the levy of one mill tax for recreational planning. Serv 
ices and facilities of the schools and staff are being utilized 


support 


lubs are also lending 


l 


Mr. Theodore Dappen has been appointed assistant state « 
rector of health education. Mr. Dappen holds a B.S. degres 
with majors in science and education, and an A.M. in s 
administration. He has been supervisor of science at Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska; superintendent of the Wee; 
ing Water schools; 
View High School, Linco 

Miss Violet Du Bois, who was assistant director of health 
t the position of 


and recently assistant principal of College 


In 


education, resigned as of February 1 to acce} 
health educator with the Omaha-Douglas County Health De 
partment. In this position Miss Du Bois will establish the 
health education program in the City-County Health Depart 
ment, give some time to the schools, and teach two courses at 
the University of Omaha. 

The Nebraska Health Conference on February 5 was a part 


f the three-day Organized Agricultural Meeting on the cam 


pus. The Nebraska Health Planning Committee sponsored 
this meeting, and Mr. H. G. Gould, chairman, presided. The 
audience represented professional and community groups 
throughout the state. Dr. Charles C. Wilson, professor 
education and public health, Yale University, discussed “ 


operation of the School and Community 
Workable Health Program.” 
told of the health program at the University and its progress 
during the last year. Group discussions completed the morning 
session. The audience divided 
their special interests: (1) Does Your 
Hospital? (2) Organizing for School and Community Health 
(3) Health Home and 
and Safety. The afternoon session opened with a discussion « 
“Weeds and Their Relation to Disease” by Dr. E. A. Mac 
Quiddy of Omaha. Dr. Leuth was coordinator for a questio1 
and-answer session in which many experts participated. The 
State Department of Health and the State Department of Pub 
lic Instruction presented an exhibit and offered material or 


Dean Leuth and Dr. Fuenning 


into three groups, according 
Community Need a 


Protection through Farm Sanitat 


many phases of health 
The conference on summer health education workshops was 
held in the east Senate Chamber at the Capitol on February 6 
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Representatives from the colleges and universities discussed the 
needs in the field of health education and heard from the State 
Department of Health as to what resources were available. 
There will probably be nine health education workshops this 
coming summer. Those attending the meeting felt that coopera- 
tion between colleges and universities and all state and volun- 
tary agencies was well established, and that the educational 
centers in the state knew what they wanted in health educa- 
tion and were going forward with their expanded program. 
The length of the various health education workshops extends 
from three to nine weeks. 


Eastern District + 
+ Association News 


By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 


CONNECTICUT - By Carl F. Fischer 

Joseph Rimany, vice-president of recreation, reports from that 
division that the YMCA’s of Connecticut now are publishing a 
monthly bulletin called the Nutmeg News. Kenneth Dykes of 
the Bridgeport YMCA is the editor. The new state officers of 
the physical directors’ section are S. Earl Davis, president, 
New London YMCA; Robert V. Bender, vice-president, New 
Haven YMCA; and C. Ernest Jacobson, secretary-treasurer, 
Westport YMCA. 

Preliminary reports from the workshop project of the Con- 
necticut Community Recreation Committee headed by Harold 
S. DeGroat, president of the state association and former vice- 
president of recreation, show that 45 towns have year-round 
programs in recreation, 5 have school-year programs and 30 
to 40 more have standing planning committees showing pro- 
gress. 

Paul D. Collier, director, Bureau of Youth Services of the 
Connecticut State Department of Education, announces that 
the evaluation program for secondary schools in Connecticut 
is in full swing for 1947-48. A total of twenty-five evaluations 
including one in a vocational technical school are scheduled 
for completion before June 1948. Twelve of these evaluations 
have been completed to date. Since the number of public sec- 
ondary schools in Connecticut is one hundred and thirty-three 
it will take five years to make the rounds. By avoiding the 
opening and closing weeks of school, vacations, and change of 
semesters, and by scheduling one evaluation for each of the 
remaining weeks, the five-year cycle is suitable in Connecticut. 

The evolving program for improvement of secondary edu- 
cation in Connecticut includes four main procedures: (1) dis- 
covering and publicizing successful outstanding practices, (2) 
scheduling the periodic evaluation of schools, (3) holding re- 
gional meetings, conferences, and institutes to bring concentrat- 
ed efforts of teachers to improve various areas of the schools’ 
program, and (4) to continue on a statewide basis to study 
and implement needed redirection and reorganization. The basic 
relationship of evaluation to the other three procedures is plain- 
ly evident. Through evaluation, outstanding practices may be 
discovered, priorities for regional study may be ascertained, 
and strengths and weaknesses in objectives and organization 
may be determined so as to identify and clarify issues and 
problems which need solution. 


In the area of Health and Allied Elements, evaluations have 
revealed trends toward (1) driver training and education, and 
(2) scheduled health instruction. Recommendations to 
strengthen these two elements have been made in every school. 
Lack of trained teachers is retarding the development of the 
program. It is hoped that this condition may be improved for 
many schools by sending instructors to the Yale Summer Semi- 
nar on Health Education this year. 

The evaluation program continues to be well supported by 
teachers, administrators, members of the faculties of the Uni- 
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versity of Connecticut, and the teachers’ colleges, as well as 
seventeen members of the State Department of Education in 
addition to all the members of the Bureau of Youth Services. 
During the year it is expected that over four-hundred differ- 
ent persons will serve on visiting committees. 


In the past years physical: education plant additions have 
been started in two of the Connecticut schools of higher edu- 
cation. Trinity College has already laid the corner stone for a 
new Alumni Field House to be ready for occupancy next year. 
It will not only be a great help to the regular intercollegiate 
program but will offer an opportunity for greater expansion 
in the required program. 


The University of Connecticut has just opened a new cage 
constructed from an old airplane hangar. The new building 
with its basketball setup seats 3,400 spectators and, with the 
floor removed, can be used for indoor baseball, spring football, 
and track. 

The University, with its enrollment of approximately 8,000 
students, is only equipped to handle 3,400 on campus. The re 
mainder of the student body is located in Hartford, Water 
bury, and New London, where they receive the first two years 
of their college education before coming to the campus. A 
building program which will provide eight more dormitories 
to house approximately 1,200 more students is scheduled for 
this spring. The contract calls for completion of four dormi- 
tories by September and four by February 1949. 

Connecticut has been honored this year by the American 
Badminton Association. The Second United States National 
Junior Championships were held at the New Britain Teachers 
College of Connecticut on March 19, 20, 21, 1947. The program 
was sponsored by the Connecticut Badminton Association. The 
officers in charge of the event were Miss Helen L. Gibson, 
chairman; Mr. Howard P. Sharpe, president, and Mr. Norman 
C. Church, vice-president of the CBA. 


Final acceptance of a new constitution patterned after that 
of the National Association has been approved by the execu- 
tive committee of the Maine Association. Appreciation was 
expressed to the chairman George Albert and his committee 
for their fine job. 

The Maine GAA constitution and by-laws have been rewrit 
ten by a committee composed of Amy Thompson, Waterville; 
Doris Fitz, Gorham State Teachers College; and Maybelle 
Beach, Brunswick schools. This program is sponsored by the 
department of education, Maine Association of Principals of 
Secondary Schools, and the Maine Association for Health 
Physical Education, and Recreation. State Director Howard 
G. Richardson, acted as consultant on the revision. 

A new student health appraisal card is soon to be distributed 
by the department of education. It is the result of the coord! 
nated efforts of a joint committee from the department ot 
health and welfare, and the department of education. 

Maine is already looking forward to the visit by Dr. Ben 
Miller, executive secretary of the AAHPER, to its annual 
meeting to be held in Portland on October 28 and 29. 

District 1 (Portland) has planned a panel discussion on 
awards in physical education at the Cumberland County Teach 
ers Convention. Mr. Henry La Valle of South Portland, presi 
dent of the district, is program chairman. 

State Director Howard G. Richardson has been holding 
several curriculum study committee meetings throughout vari 
ous sections of the state. This project is enlisting the coopera 
tion of all teachers in this field of interests. 

There has been an increased activity in winter sports this 
year, with many schools organizing winter sports carnivals 
The State Skiing Meet was held at Gould Academy, Bethel 
Maine, and conducted by the Ski Instructors Association. 
MARYLAND . By Ethel E. Sammi 

Amanda Lee Norris died February 26, 1947, after two years 
of ill health. She will be long remembered by those who knew 
her not only as an excellent teacher who upheld the highest 
standard of performance and conduct, but also as a charming 
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ind delightful person. Her sympathy, understanding, and her 
fine sense of humor endeared her to her colleagues and stu- 
dents both here and at the Roland Park School in Baltimore, 
where she was director of physical education from 1923 to 
1945. She was director of residence and social life at the Johns 
Hopkins School of Nursing in 1945 and 1946. The Roland Park 
School has decided to dedicate its new gymnasium, soon to be 
built, to Miss Norris. 

The State of Maryland has passed a law stating that every 
private school or educational institution which charges tuition 
or fees for attendance, except those operated by bona fide 
church organizations, must secure a certificate of approval is 
sued by the State Superintendent of Schools. The law states 
that, “The State Superintendent of Schools shall issue a certi- 
ficate of approval to any applicant operating or proposing to 
operate such a private school or educational institution whose 
conditions of entrance, scholarship, educational qualifications, 
standards, and facilities are adequate and appropriate for the 
purposes, program, training, and courses to be taught or given 
therein.” 

Dr. Thomas C. Ferguson has been given the responsibility 
of approving the dance schools within the State. A committee 
is working with Dr. Ferguson in this matter, and it consists 
of people within the state, as well as specialists who are called 
in as consultants. Specialists in the field of the dance feel that 
this is a very progressive move and that raising the standards 
will benefit the entire dance profession. 


RHODE ISLAND ..... By John H. Osterberg 

The second quarterly meeting of the Rhode Island Associa 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was held 
February 3, 1948, at the Barnard School demonstration room. 
Arrangements for the meeting were prepared by the vice 
president for health, Flora Ricker Hopkins. The guest speaker 
was Miss Helen I. Driver, who talked on body mechanics. She 
was assisted in her demonstration work by students from the 
Rhode Island College of Education physical education depart- 
ment, under the direction of Dr. Florence Ross and Mrs. Bertha 
Andrews, president-elect. Miss Driver stressed glamourizing 
physical education as a special means of appealing to teen 
agers and gave examples of good and bad body mechanics. To 
the lay person these would be of interest from the standpoint 
of conditioning activities. Audience 
participation was solicited and refreshments were served fol 
lowing the demonstration. 

The Rhode Island Association is happy in the fact that the 
newly installed state director of education, Dr. Michael F. 
Walsh, has appointed a committee from the membership to plan 
a three-year summer course in physical education for teacher 
training. Along with an evening extension course in play- 
grounds and recreation and a subcommittee on standards and 
ertification, this serves to indicate that Rhode Island is mak 
ing progress in improving its program. 


exercises for everyday 


NEW . . « « « By A. T. Hatch 
Mrs. Alice Dorr, who has been an assistant to Mr. James 
ilberson in the Portsmouth schools, resigned her post on the 
rst of January. Mrs. Dorr taught for five years in the ele- 

mentary schools and served as director of the senior high 
chool girls’ physical education program, Miss Joan Stevens 

Keene, New Hampshire, a graduate of the University of 

New Hampshire last June, has succeeded Mrs. Dorr in the 
ortsmouth system. 

Coaches Association of New 

March 13, 1948, at the 


Athletic 
Hampshire was held on Saturday, 
ce Varick Hotel in Manchester. 

\ baseball clinic at the University of New Hampshire was 
eld on Saturday, February 21, 1948, with Fred C. Walker 

ting as chairman. 

The tentative dates for the next track, football, and bas 
tball clinics have been set for April 3, August 28, and Nov- 
nber 27, respectively. 


\ meeting of the 


NEW YORK ..... . By Francis J. Moench 
The officers of the New York State Association for Health, 
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Physical Education, and Recreation for 1948-49 elected at 
the annual meeting of the association held in Syracuse on 
January 28 are Marie R. Schuler, Senior High School, Ken 
more, New York, president; John H. Shaw, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, president-elect; Catharina Huntsman, Bronxville, New 
York, vice president for health; Dorothy Zirbes, Port Rich 
mond High School, Staten Island, vice president’ for physical 
education; Harry Thompson, High School, Great Neck, Long 
Island, vice president for recreation; and Carl Willgoose, Syra 
cuse University, secretary-treasurer. Three new 
elected to the General Policies Board for a term of three years 
are Dr. Clifford L. Brownell, Teachers College, Columbia; Dr 
Frank S. Lloyd, City College of New York; and Carroll H 
Smith, Garden City, New York. 

The presentation of Service Awards for outstanding profes- 
sional leadership was made by the retiring president, Carroll 
H. Smith, to Emery A. Bauer, supervisor of physical education, 
and recreation of the Division of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, New York State Education Department; Sally Lucas 
Jean, consultant in health education, National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, Inc; Tom Keene, chairman, Recreation 
Committee, City Hall, Syracuse; and Pauline Williamson, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


Midwest District + 
+ Association News 


By Clarence A. Beidenweg 
Public Schools, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The annual meeting of the Ohio Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was held on February 20 
21, 1948, at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio 

The convention opened with an elementary physical educa 
tion workshop which was conducted on Friday, February 20 
The workshop program consisted of an address, “The Philos 
ophy Underlying the Program at University School,” by John 
Ramseyer, director of University School, an observation of the 
elementary school physical education program, and a demon- 
stration of the Wetzel Grid. Miss Edwina Jones, supervisor of 
physical education, Cleveland, Ohio, led a discussion on ob- 
servation of elementary school physical education programs 
She included discussion of the following points: 

1. Progression of activities in the program. 

2. Balance in the program. 
3. Health education in the program, the convalescent child 
in physical education. 

4. Recreational opportunities. 
period included 
Education with 


members 


three discussion topics: 
Other Study Areas,” 


The workshop 
“Correlating Physical 
Antoinette Lowry, Bexley Junior High School, Columbus 
Ohio, and Catherine McLean, Heyl Avenue Elementary 
School, Columbus, Ohio; “The Use of Outdoor and Indoor 
Small Activities When a Gymnasium is Lacking,” 
Doris Mandel, Upper Arlington Schools, Columbus, Ohio, and 
Edward Chase, Garfield Heights Elementary Schools, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; “Improvising Equipment,” Roland Eckard, Paines- 
ville Public Schools, Painesville, Ohio, and Margaret Stage, 
supervisor, physical education, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Miss Naomi Allenbaugh, department of physical education 
for women, Ohio State University, was chairman of the work 
shop committee. 

The Women’s Physical Education Section, Ohio College 
Association, held an interim meeting during the annual meet 
ing of the state association. Special emphasis was given to 
problems in athletics, physical education, health education, and 
teacner training. Kathleen H. Lowrie, Wooster College, Woos 
ter, Ohio, presided at the general sessions. 

On Saturday, February 21, discussion meetings on problems 
for boys in physical education and athletics and the school 


Space 
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and community health education program were held in the 
morning. Following these meetings Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer of 
Ohio State University presided at a general session. At this 
meeting Mr. H. S. Vincent addressed the group on the subject, 
“The Road Ahead.” Mr. George J. Kozak, president of the Ohio 
State Association, presided at the luncheon following the general 
session, and Dr. A. S. Daniels of Ohio State University was 
the speaker. His topic was “Improving Teaching in Physical 
Education.” In the afternoon discussion meetings on physical 
education and athletics for high school girls, and school and 
community recreation problems were held together with another 
session on problems for boys in physical education and athletics. 

The following officers were elected for 1948-49: president, 
Edwina Jones, supervisor of physical education, Cleveland, 
Ohio; vice president, M. D. Sheatsley, director of health and 
physical education, Columbus, Ohio; treasurer, Warren E. 
Steller, director of men’s physical education, Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohio; secretary, Paul E. 
Landis, supervisor of health, physical education, recreation, 
and safety, State Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio. 


MICHIGAN ...... By L. W. Olds 


The fourth annual state health, physical education, and rec- 
reation conference held at Grand Rapids, February 20 and 21, 
was attended by some three hundred members of the associa- 
tion from all parts of the state. An attractive program was 
presented by association members in “the form of addresses, 
panel discussions, and demonstrations in health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation. Dr. C. H. McCloy, Iowa State Univer- 
sity, was the speaker. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: presi- 
dent, L. W. Olds, Ypsilanti; president-elect, Gladys Ferguson, 
Kalamazoo; secretary-treasurer, Mildred Shouldice, Battle 
Creek; vice-president of physical education, Joe Moran, Hol- 
land; vice-president of health education, Dorothy La Salle, 
Detroit; vice-president of recreation, Harold Bacon, Flint; 
member-at-large; Roland Isbell, Bay City; editor of the news, 
King McCristal, East Lansing; advisor, Julian Smith, chief 
of the Division of Health, Physical Education, Department of 
Instruction, Lansing. 

An Olympic Study Tour will be directed by Dr. E. D. Mit- 
chell, July 2 to September 31, 1948. Eight countries will be 
visited. From two to six hours’ graduate credit will be offered. 

Revival and establishment of gymnastic teams at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Michigan State College, and Central 
Michigan has led to interesting varsity meets this season. 


King McCristal of Michigan State College gave a very com- 
plete report on his study, “Junior High School Athletics,” at 
the Western Conference Intramural meeting. Mr. McCristal 
is making further investigations into the entire program of 
junior high school athletics. 

The Department of Physical Education at the University of 
Michigan has recently introduced a new graduate course, “The 
Dance in Folkways, Art, and Education.” This course is being 
offered by Dr. Juana de Laban. Another new course, “Educa- 
tion F209—Industrial Recreation,” is to be offered for the first 
time. 


Five members of the staff of physical education at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan are collaborating on a new book to be en- 
titled Sports Offictating. 

The interscholastic athletic program in Michigan high 
schools reaches a high point during the month of March. This 
period represents the conclusion of three winter sports activi- 
ties with the participation by schools in the State Association 
Basketball Tournament and swimming and wrestling meets. 

During the first weekend in March seventy-two District 
Sasketball Tournaments were held in which approximately six 
hundred and fifty high schools competed. On the second week- 
end in March winners of the Districts began their second 
round of competition in the seventy-two Regionals and in these 
they were joined by the Class A high schools. On March 17 the 
First Round (Quarter-Finals) of the State Tournament was 
held in eight to ten centrally located centers in the state, fol- 
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lowed by the Semi-Finals and Finals staged in the spaciou 
Jenison Fieldhouse, Michigan State College, East Lansing. 

Two state swimming meets were held the first week end it 
March. The Class A meet took place at the University oi 
Michigan and the meet for Class B schools, at Michigan State 
College. Approximately thirty-five schools participated in the 
two meets with about two hundred and fifty entries competing 

The First Annual State High School Wrestling Meet was 
sponsored by the Michigan State High School Athletic As 
sociation on March 13. It was held at the University of Michi 
gan and there were competitors from twelve to fifteen hig 
schools with approximately one hundred and twenty-five entries 

The state association meet and tournament program will be 
concluded in the spring with Upper and Lower Peninsula finals 
in track, tennis, and golf. Baseball will also occupy an important 
place in the program this spring with approximately six hun 
dred high schools sponsoring this sport. There is no state base 
ball meet conducted by the state association. A high schoo 
baseball clinic, however, is sponsored by the state association 
in cooperation with the Detroit Tigers baseball management 
The clinic will be held May 15 when the anticipated attendance 
of seventy-five hundred players, coaches, and umpires will be 
guests in the afternoon of the Detroit club at the Detroit-St. 
Louis game. 


Plans are under way for two summer coaching schools. One 
will be held at Northern Michigan College, Marquette, August 
9-13, and the other at Central Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant 
August 16-20. Nationally known college coaches and outstand 
ing Michigan high school coaches will serve on the staff of 
these two state association-sponsored coaching schools. 


INDIANA By Orlo Miller 


Six physical education clinics were held during the months 
of January and February in central and northern Indiana 
sponsored by the Indiana Association for Health, Physica! 
Education, and Recreation, the Division of Health and Physi 
cal Education of the State Board of Health, and cooperating 
educational institutions. These clinics drew a total of 45( 
teachers, supervisors, directors, principals, and superintendents 
plus several hundred undergraduate majors. The clinics were 
designed to have the greatest practical value and featured dem 
onstrations of teaching methods in activities such as tumbling 
and apparatus, rhythmic fundamentals, volleyball, wrestling 
and _ self-testing activities. Also on the programs were the 
showing of several motion pictures of physical education ac 
tivities, followed by actual participation by the group in square 
dancing, mixers, and social games. To encourage attendance 
those present were guests of the institution at a basketball 
game except at Purdue where the clinic was held in conjunction 
with their annual combined-county institute. Four of the meet 
ings were held the afternoon and evening of school days, eac! 
school administrator in the area being contacted beforehand 
by means of a letter requesting that he send his physical edu 
cation personnel. 


Those persons primarily responsible for the planning and the 
success of the clinics include: Ruth Bird and Galvin Walker otf 
Butler University, Grace Woody and Paul B. Williams of Bal! 
State Teachers College, Helen Hazelton and Homer Allen ot 
Purdue, Florence Curtis and David Glascock of Indiana State 
Teachers College, Kathryn Weber and J. Owen Hunstman of 
Earlham College, Lyman Lyboult of the Richmond pub! 
schools, F. W. Walaitis and Russel Oliver of Culver Militar) 
Academy, and Forrest Wood of the South Bend Publi 
Schools. Credit is also due the many individuals who actually 
did the demonstration teaching. Clara Hester, director of the 
Normal College of Indiana University and chairman of tl: 
Curriculum Committee of the IAHPER, not only assisted 
the planning but taught at two of the clinics. 

Plans now call for three similar clinics to be held this fall 
southern Indiana at Indiana University, Hanover College, ar‘ 
Evansville College. Plans for next winter include the holdir: 
of a series of “grass-root” clinics. These will be night mec 
ings and will draw from two or three counties. 
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Approximately 275 persons attended the Second Governor's 
onference on Recreation in Indianapolis on the afternoon and 
evening of January 30. This was conducted by the Advisory 
ymmittee on Recreation of the Indiana Economic Council 
‘our members of the AAHPER who played important roles 

this conference were Garrett Eppley of Indiana University, 
chairman of the Advisory Committee, Robert Yoho of the 
State Board of Health, general chairman of the conference, 
lerry Femal of Bloomington, program chairman, and Reynold 
Carlson of Indiana University, summarizer. Several others 
erved as resource consultants for the discussion sections. The 
speaker for the dinner meeting was Dr. Harold D. Meyer 
lirector of recreation for the State of North Carolina 

Those in attendance at this meeting included municipal off 
cials, school administrators, park and_ recreation § personnel, 
and professional workers in industrial and rural areas, and in 
amping and physical education 


The State Board of Health, State Department of Publi 
Welfare, State Department of Public Instruction, Indiana Con 
gress of Parents and Teachers, and the League of Women 
Voters each sent a delegate to Washington, D. C., on Marcl 
28 to a preliminary conference to the fifth White House Con- 
ference for Children in 1950 

[he spring luncheon meeting of the IAHPER was held 
Friday, April 9, at the Claypool Hotel. This was held in con 


1 


junction with the Midwest District convention 


Mr. Jackson M. Anderson, recently chiet of recreation for 
\merican Lines, Inc., has been appointed associate professor 
if industrial recreation at Purdue University. Mr. Anderson is 
ompleting the work for his doctorate at New York University 
this semester and will begin his duties at Purdue during the 
summer session. He is president of the New York Industrial 
Recreation Directors Association and is a member of the New 
York State Recreation Advisory Committee. During the wat 
he was an area director for recreation in the southeastern part 


up recreational facilities at many 


he country where he s 
the large air bases 

Mr. Anderson will carry the graduate courses in community 
ind industrial recreation at Purdue, serve as a consultant t 
ndustry, develop short term workshops on employee services 
and supervise the internship of students doing field work i 
ndustry. Mr. Anderson's appointment establishes the fact that 
Purdue continues to be interested in training leaders for in- 
dustrial recreation together with other types of employee serv 
ices 

The annual Midwest College Outing Club Conference will be 
held April 23-25, 1948, at Dunes State Park near Chesterton, 
Indiana. Representatives from all midwestern colleges and uni- 
versities are invited to attend. The purpose of the conference 

to further the interest and participation in Outing Club a 
vities. For further information write Miss Doris Bjilland, 
202 East Green Street, Champaign, Ilinois. 


WEST VIRGINIA . . . . . . . By Charity W. White 
The Executive Council of the West Virginia state associa- 
met in Clarksburg for the purpose of discussing current 
blems and formulating plans for the organization for the 
year. Miss Sara Helen Cree, president, presided 


-epresentatives of the recreation department of the school of 
sical education and athletics, extension service of the Uni 
sity, and the Monongahela Power Company were invited to 
nd a meeting of the West Virginia Recreation Committee 
Charleston. These groups have devised a plan to join the 
es of their experienced personnel in order to provide rec 
tional consultation service to the state. This committee, 
irsed by the Governor's State Committee, has placed itself 
the service of communities. Further plans for coordination 
ffort will be discussed at the next meeting in Charleston. 
vature and Recreation, a course designed to meet require 
ts for the graduate level, will be offered by extension at 
state YMCA. The school is open to Hi-Y counsellors and 
hers interested in this special field. 

eadership in nature recreation will be offered by the ex- 
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tension service for Oglebay Institute during their summe! 
training camp at Terra Alta. Teachers who attend may receive 
graduate credit for the course. 

As is its annual custom, the physical education department 
of Shepherd College presented the final program of the year 
for the International Relations Club. The student body and 
faculty were invited to this open meeting. The program con 
sisted of “Dances of the United Nations.” About 200 people 
attended. 

The Women’s National Officials Rating Tests in basketball 
will be given in the very near future.to all women in the east 
ern area of the state who are interested in becoming rated 
officials. These tests are given annually at Shepherd Colleg: 
under the auspices of the physical education department in co 
operation with the Beltimore Board ef Wamen Officials 

The Shepherd College intramural athletic program is well 
under way. Interest in the program is stimulated by the Col 
lege Council. Archery, volleyball, basketball, and badmintor 
have been completed. Table tennis, softball, and tennis finished 
the activities for the year. 

Safety education, a new two-hour course, has been added t 
the second semester curriculum in physical education. This 
course is taught by Miss Sara Helen Cree, director of health 
and physical education. 

Che West Virginia state meeting of physical therapists was 
held on the University campus in April. This meeting was co 
sponsored by the school of physical education and State Asso 
ciation of Physical Therapists. Mrs. Marguerite Stillman 
Morgantown physical therapist, was assisted by the presidents 
ot the boys’ and girls’ physical education clubs in drawing up 
plans for the meeting. The meeting consisted of practical dem 
onstrations, and lecture and discussion groups. Those attendins 
enjoyed a social gathering at the close of the instructional ses 
sions. 

A coaching workshop in football, basketball, baseball, and 
associated administration carrying credit will be offered dur 
ing the summer session at the University. This course is de 
signed to meet the particular interests and needs of high school 

college coaches presently engaged in active coaching. The 
vorkshop procedure will center around an analysis and evalu 
tion of a specific system for each sport as developed by a rec 
ognized authority. Scouting, staff organization, and coaching 
methodology in fundamentals of offense and defense will re 
ceive basic consideration. The first week will be devoted to 
football; the second, to basketball; and the third week tl 
participant may elect baseball or track. The final three weeks 
will be devoted to training, care, and treatment of athletic i 
juries, officiating, and associated problems of athletic adminis 
tration of finances, public relations, scheduling, and legal re 
sponsibilities. Students may register for all or part of the work 
shop, whichever best serves their interests, and receive credit 
on the basis of one hour per week of attendance 

One professor from West Virginia University and one tron 
the University of California will teach on an exchange basis 
this summer in an unusual move aimed at enriching the physi 
cal education teaching programs of both institutions. Dean (: 
Ott Romney of West Virginia University and Dr. Frederic! 
W. Cozens ot the University of Calitornia’s school of physical 
education and athletics have announced that Associate P 
fessor Patrick A. Tork will go to California and Protessor 
Henry A. Stone will come to West Virginia 

Dr. Tork, director of the University’s physical educati 
service program for men, will ofter courses in recreation an 
physical education while at the California campus during the 
first summer term. Dr. Stone, widely known as an authorit 
in physical education and athletics, will have charge of the 
administration segment of a graduate coaching workshop de 
signed to serve football, basketball, and track coaches fron 
West Virginia and nearby states 


The Calitornia lucator, whose teaching fields inclu 
biochemistry, will teach from June 24 to August 5. He w 
join Associate Professor Stephen Harrick, head coach of base 
ball and wrestling, in a course in wrestling and be 
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an added attraction, Dr. Stone will offer a limited amount of 
instruction in judo, the Japanese art of self-defense. Dr. Tork, 
will return to his home campus for the second half of the sum- 
mer session to offer courses in“Psychology of Coaching” and 
“Officiating Football.” He has served as municipal recreation 
designer at Fairmont, has also made a thorough study of rec- 
reation in industry, and recently was appointed to serve on the 
Recreation Committee of the American Recreation Society. 


By Clifford E. Horton 

Miss Dorothy Hart is filling a temporary position for Miss 
Edith Haight of Eastern Illinois State College, who is on sab- 
batical leave and is teaching at Ginling College, Nanking, 
China. 

There are 2,200 school buses operating at the present time 
in the state of Illinois. These buses transport 130,000 pupils 
daily. Since the beginning of this program in 1939 there has 
never been a fatality, though there have been twenty-eight 
minor bus accidents since September 1, 1947. Bus operators 
must be twenty-one years of age, have at least one year’s ex- 
perience as a driver of a vehicle larger than the ordinary pleas 
ure automobile, and at least three years’ experience as a driver 
In addition, they must possess specific mechanical ability, be 
physically fit, of unquestionably good moral character, and 
must have had certified Red Cross training and first aid. 

Hazel O’Neal of the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion reports that the health coordinators of the teachers’ col- 
leges and the University of Illinois met at Carbondale on 
April 5. She also reports that there will be a meeting of the 
health coordinators and representatives of health councils at 
Pere Marquette the week of May 16-22. The purpose of this 
meeting will be to study health workshop techniques. 

The annual spring meeting of the Illinois Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was held Satur- 
day, March 6, at New Trier Township High School at Win- 
netka, Illinois. Iris Boulton, head of the department of phy- 
sical education for girls at New Trier, and W. L. Childs, head 
of the department for boys at New Trier, served as coordinating 
chairmen. The general planning committee was composed of 
Iris Boulton, Margaret A. Bourne, Joe Bradley, W. L. Childs, 
Nellie Cochran, Helen Hoch, John Ludlam, John L. Page, Pat- 
rick Pierce, Elsa Schneider, Arthur Steinhaus, and Norman 
Ziebell. 


Section meetings were held for demonstrations in elemen 
tary and secondary level activities. One of the features of the 
morning section was a student get-acquainted meeting which 
was held under the direction of Shirley Anderson of Chicago 
Teachers College. Joseph E. Dickman of Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc., presented an excellent demonstration on 
films for health and physical education at the elementary and 
secondary levels. Edgar B. Jackson of New Trier Township 
High School conducted demonstrations for elementary swim- 
ming classes. Superintendent M. P. Gaffney, New Trier High 
School, spoke at the luncheon meeting on “The High School 
Superintendent Looks at Health and Physical Education.” 

The afternoon sessions included a symposium on_health 
instruction. Members of the panel included Dan Langell; 
Edna Mohr, consultant in nutrition and health, Elizabeth Mc- 
Cormick Memorial Fund, Chicago, Illinois (nursery school) ; 
Alene Redlin, Rural Community Consolidated School, Wood- 
stock, Illinois (elementary school) ; Margaret Pearson, Ross 
Elementary School, Chicago, Illinois (elementary school) ; 
Joe Bradley, Glencoe Public Schools, Glencoe, Illinois (ele- 
mentary and junior high); Alma Jones, Foreman High 
School, Chicago, Illinois (secondary school) ; Mary Elizabeth 
Gilbert, New Trier High School; Arthur Roggen, Elgin High 
School, Elgin, Illinois (secondary school); discussion leader. 
Barbara A. Hawkins, Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois: 
and summarizer, Dr. Arthur H Steinhaus, George Williams 
College, Chicago, Illinois. 

Nemonstrations of techniques and skills in basketball hand- 

re presented by Richard K. Kucera, varsity basketball 


oach, Downers Grove High School. Track and field events 
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were presented by Don Harshbarger and Robert Wright of 
Oak Park High School. DeForrest Showley of New Trier 
High School presented administrative problems for men. Ted 
Cramlet, Joe Giallombardo, and Margaret Austin of New Trier 
High School presented a variety program in the main gymnas 
ium. Isabel Smith of Bowen High School and Blanche Veach 
of New Trier High School demonstrated teaching devices in 
fundamental skills for synchronized swimming. Geraldine Rol 
ence of Steinmetz High School, and Helen Westerberg of 
George Williams College presented a discussion on mutual 
problems in swimming. Edgar B. Jackson of New Trier High 
School discussed and demonstrated stroke teaching devices. 


Southwest District + 
« Association News 


By Viola Ramsey 
Chandler High School, Chandler, Arizona 
ARIZONA a By Regina Breneman 

An Arizona workshop in health and safety education has 
been planned for the Arizona State College at Flagstaff Au- 
gust 2 through August 14, 1948. This workshop, sponsored by 
the Arizona State College, State Department of Health, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Safety Division of the Ari- 
zona Highway Department, and several other official and non 
official agencies, will be supervised by Mr. Frank Stafford, 
health education consultant, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Many outstanding persons in the fields of health and safety 
education will participate with Mr. Stafford as members of the 
workshop faculty. Among these will be Dr. W. W. Bauer, 
Division of Health Education, American Medical Association; 
Dr. C. E. Turner, assistant to the president of the National 
Foundation of Infantile Paralysis; Dr. Mayhew Derryberry, 
chief of the Division of Health Education, U. S. Public Health 
Service; Dr. Ben Miller, executive secretary, AAHPER; Mr. 
Del Shelley, director of the Audio-Visual Aids Department, 
Phoenix City Elementary Schools; and several other well known 
health and physical educators. Authorities on safety education 
will come from the Center of Safety Education, New York 
University, the National Conservation Bureau, the National 
Safety Council, and the American Automobile Association. 

Arrangements for the workshop program are being complet 
ed by Mr. Andrew Case, Safety Division, Arizona Highway 
Department, and Mr. Frank R. Williams, director of the Divi 
sion of Health Education for the Arizona State Health De 
partment. Applications for the workshop will be limited to 100 
students. A few applications will be accepted from outside the 
State of Arizona. 

A formal announcement of the Arizona workshop program 
will be mailed soon to teachers, administrators, and schoo! 
nurses. At this time applications may be filed with the Arizona 
State College at Flagstaff. Many interesting aspects of healt! 
and safety education will be developed by the workshop faculty 
and a recreational program for students and faculty members 
will also be arranged. 

Red Cross first-aid classes completed in December, 1947, in 
clude North Phoenix High School, 14 standard certificates 
Avondale, 5 standard certificates; Grimshaw Mortuary, & 
standard certificates; Arizona State College, 39 standard cer 
tificates; Avondale Boy Scouts, 11 junior certificates. New 
Motor Corps members have received first-aid instruction fron 
Mr. Kent Bramwell. A standard class is in progress with stu 
dent nurses at St. Monica’s Hospital, and new classes wil 
start soon at Good Samaritan and St. Joseph’s Hospitals. 

At the colleges in Arizona the following new unit advisor 
were welcomed: Arizona State College, Ronald Thompson 
Phoenix College, Laura Herron and C. E. Kersten; and Amer 
ican Institute for Foreign Trade, Amalio M. Saurez. Dr. Kara 
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Komuczki, Medical Advisor of the Austrian Red Cross was a 


chapter visitor recently, and was sponsored by the college unit 


livision. 

Phoenix College was officially presented with its charter 
is a Red Cross College Unit at a school assembly December 
1947, by Kent S. Bramwell, director of college units. 


lf 
) 
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CALIFORNIA ....<« « « « « « By Marion Avery 

The 15th annual convention of the CAHPER was held in 
San Diego March 20-23, 1948, in cooperation with the Calt- 

irnia Recreation Executives Association conference. Recrea- 
tion, physical education, and health each sponsored a general 
session. The physical education sections again met, as they 
lid last year, by school levels to work on the problem of a 
coordinated physical education curriculum. Following out one 
f the valuable suggestions brought back from last year’s na- 
tional convention, one of the featured activities of this conven- 
tion was a continuous consultant service geared to the every- 
day problems of teachers and administrators in the fields of 
health, physical education, and recreation. 

Harry H. Stoops, of Berkeley, well known in recreation cir- 
cles throughout the West, has been appointed assistant to the 
state director of recreation, Sterling S. Winans. 

Phe California State Department of Education recently pub- 
lished the Teacher’s Guide in Health Education for Secondary 
Ychools. It has excellent material on mental hygiene and plan- 
ning for educational responsibilities in courtship, marriage, 
and parenthood. Dr. Bernice Moss, until recently consultant in 
health for the State Department of Education, was responsible 
for putting the materials in final form for printing. Mrs, Cecyl 
N. Havelin, now state consultant in health in Dr. Moss’s place, 
helped a great deal in laying the groundwork for this book. 
This was done in conjunction with her work as director of the 
California Community Health Project, which title she. still 
retains 

Miss May Gadd, national director of the Country Dance So 
ciety, was in Oakland on Sunday, February 29, where she ap- 
peared under the sponsorship of the Folk Dance Federation of 


(autornia 


Byrne Fernelius, who was at Cedar City last year, and Lois 
Down, who left Box Elder at the beginning of the school year, 
are both on the physical education staff at Idaho State College 
at Pocatello. 

Mildred Thomas, formerly a staff member at Utah State, 

teaching at Tilamook High School in Oregon 

Examinations on basketball rules for women were conducted 
the University of Utah, Saturday, February 28. Girls from 
tah State Agriculture College, Brigham Young University, 
ind the University of Utah physical education departments, as 
well as many teachers in the field, took the examinations. 
[his meeting was a follow-up of the basketball clinic for wom- 
en held the first week in December. The project is under the 

nt sponsorship of the three teacher-training institutions. Fol- 
wing the meeting an officials’ rating board was named. 

Ellis S. McAllister, formerly recreation director for Ogden 
ty, was recently appointed as supervisor of health and phy- 
il education for Ogden city schools. Mr. McAllister has done 
outstanding job in developing the recreation program at 


gden City. He is well qualified by training, experience, and 
rsonality to do the same good work for the schools. We all 
n in wishing Mr. McAllister much success 
Odgen City and Weber County recently completed a survey 
recreation. The project was under the supervision of a com- 
ttee headed by Ellis McAllister. The study is coming in for 
ich favorable comment. Copies may be obtained by writing 
Mr. McAllister. 
Harold W. Lathrop, special representative of the National 
reation Association, visited Salt Lake City during the week 
bruary 7 to 14. Mr. Lathrop conferred with various state 
educational officials on the possibility of organizing an 
ter-~agency committee on recreation. The purpose of the pro- 
sed committee would be to coordinate and correlate the work 
the state agencies which are in a position to make contri- 
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butions to recreation. Several states have organized such com- 
mittees. Mr. Lathrop is scheduled to visit us again. 

Administrators and teachers attending the secondary section 
of the District One Conference were treated to a very inspira 
tional address by Miss Christina Burrowes, British exchange 
teacher. Miss Burrowes is spending the year at Provo High 
School. 

Utah State Agricultural College's fifteenth annual open 
house on Friday, February 7, was adjudged one of the best to 
date. More than eight hundred men, representing twenty-nine 
organizations, participated in the evening’s activites. On the 
program were individual contests, team contests, obstacle rac 
ing, and pyramids. One of the highlights of the evening wa 
the trampoline demonstration by Israel Heaton, Dale Kilburn 
and Darrell Watkins. Intramural director at USAC is Dale 
Nelson, former track star 

Our association president, Lee Liston, has attended all of the 
regional conferences held thus far. He deserves much credit for 
his unselfish efforts and his willingness to spend so much of 
his personal time in the interest of health, physical education, 
and recreation. 

District One of the Utah Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation passed a resolution at its annual 
meeting asking the executive committee to consider the ad 
visability of amending the constitution with respect to election 
of officers. The resolution suggests that provision be made to 
make possible the election of a chairman for health, a chair 
man for physical education, and a chairman for recreation in 
the state association. It is felt by members in District One, as 
well as by many others in the state, that such a plan would 
help to give equal status and emphasis to each phase of the 
program. 

One of the highlights of the annual meeting of District Two 
was the elementary section meeting under the leadership of 
Miss Charlotte Stewart, supervisor of health and physical edu 
cation for Salt Lake City schools. The group was composed of 
elementary principals, supervisors, and teachers. Many good 
reports have been received from these participants. We thank 


Miss Stewart for a most successful meeting 


National Section on + 
« Women’s Athletics 


By Claire M. Johnston 
Castlemont High School, Odkland, Calif. 

The NSWA Legislative Board meetings held recently 
New York covered the work of NSWA in all of its variou 
phases throughout the United States. Sixteen reports were 
given, many decisions were made, much new business wa 
discussed. The Sports Bulletin, edited by Alice Schriver, and 
published by A. S. Barnes and Company, will contain, tron 
time to time, reports on much of the work done at these meet 
ings which will be of great interest and help the NSWA 
members. However, some of the highlights of the Legislative 
Board activities are included in this month's column. The meet 
ings were presided over by the chairman, Alfreda Mosscroy 
who reported that Ruth Atwell was to be NSWA’s represen 
tative at the NFSHAA meeting. Plans for the NSWA pr 
gram at the National Convention in Kansas City were made 


The chairmen of committees gave their reports, a brief de 
cription of some of which are given here 

Public Relations Committee, Ethel Masters, Chairman Phe 
work of this committee includes contacting all state and cit 
public relations chairmen with brochures on public relatior 
getting out articles for journals and magazines, promoting 
radio programs, talking to organizations, sending articles t 
the Sports Bulletin, gathering news for this column, preparing 
a bulletin for professional students, and a possible center for 
the distribution of films and pictures 
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RETURN TO 
STARTING POSITION 


frank G. Menke, master sports historian and statistician, presents a complete history « 
times down to the present day and a detailed listing of 


women 
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an expert or 


Ben Hogan, golt’s “Mighty Atom,” 
technique which made him a golfing great. 


on the practice tee, makes this book a “must” 
From the detailed description of 


THE NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS 


in over 100 sports. 
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Here is an analysis of 
aquatic pedagogy tor the instructor who 
possesses the necessary swimming skills 
but who lacks the ability to impart his 


knowledge to others in proper sequence. 


enlightening 


By deviating from the usual methods 
of teaching, Mr. Brown reduces each of 
he nine basic strokes to its simplest form 
to aid the instructor in analyzing and 
teaching each stroke, to help the instruc 
tor accomplish his task with less worry 
funda 
mentals preliminary to the actual swim 
ming strokes appear under these head- 
Objectives, Methods, Analysis and 
Teaching Tips. 


and with greater efficiency. All 


ings: 


‘The author turns out a more inform 
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POWER GOLF 
By BEN HOGAN 


at last reveals fc 
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eight simple hints on how to lower your score, 


— Illustrated — 


By FRANK G. MENKE 


outstanding 


you will find everything you want to know about sports. 
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the history of physical education. Its 


education cannot be 
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it Or Not’”’ 


This new work will settle at least the first 1,000,000 arguments and will point the wa 


a wealth of 


3,000,001 


materia 


] makes it an excellent book for 
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underestimated. 
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And 


TEACHING PROGRESSIONS FOR THE SWIMMING 
INSTRUCTOR 


By Richard L. Brown 
Water Safety Field Representative, American 


— Illustrated — 


The analysis of his own game, told with simplicity and illustrated with action shots 
for all real golt filberts. 

lis grip, stance, and swing, 
drives and variation shots, Hogan runs the gamut of golfing know-how. In addition he 
presents a chapter on how to develop your powers of concentration, how to practice, and 
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ative and feasible piece of work by :im 


jecting the basic theme of instr 


upon a practical background of cla 
ganization and safety. 


Excellent employment of visual 
to illustrate techniques places the 
in a category by itself. These 
line drawings point up the progres 


worked out step by step. 


Io add a touch of completenes = 
. ne 
the production, safety skills, elemen ve 
nh 
diving, simple turns, recreational g Po 
and stunts, and a few easy ballet for nip 

tions conclude the book. 
Excellent as a textbook and for pr 
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champions and 
a novice, whether interest-d in football or fox hunting, dog racing or domi 
Ripley once stated that “Menke’s book will settle 4,000,000 arguments on 5 
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1G [hysical Education: Interpreta- 


tions and Objectives 

By Jay B. Nash, Ph.D. 
airman, Department of Physical 
Bducation and Health, New York 
University. 
bY MSICAL EDUCATION — the 
Struc; of the author’s accumulated 
Ca riences—investigates the place of 
ation in a democracy, indicates 
specific contributions of physical 
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Health and Physical Education 
for Junior and Senior 


High Schools 
By David K. Brace, Ph.D. 


Chairman, Department of Physical and 
Health Education, University of 
Texas. 


Here is a new book containing units 
of instruction in health and physical 


education, developed in accordance 
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sential Titles 


Introduction to Health 


Education 

By Jackson R. Sharman, Ph.D. 
Chairman, Department of Physical and 

Health Education, University of 

Alabama. 

More and more, by dint of research 
in the past, during World War II and 
in the the 
realizes its growing responsibility for 


postwar world, nation 


-itk iples of c iculum 
tion to general educational ob- better health practice and instruction. 
construction, plar ) 
ct and shows the relationship ihe d b . , | lesioned to Perceiving this situation, the author 
een physical education as a teach- produces a publication to act as a 
Subject and democratic outcomes foundation and a guide for health 
a gui for healt 
ems of health. recreation and sound instruction in the po t-war 
eriod. Learning through pupil ac 
THe) Pp ° pupi 4 
ih new book proposes to stimu tivity, rather than by class lectures, An initial venture in the field of 
—_ thinking, to evaluate scientific forms the core of the publication. iealth education apart trom physical 
al g a : . education, the work discusses in sim 
me il in the field of physiology, to PART ONE of the text gives the ie we 
t ple, direct language, needs and pur 
and encourage discussion. organization and administration of ; ; : 
poses of school health education, cri 
ie as text tor courses in toun health and physical education. PART . we = ' 
. . teria tor judging a wholesome plant 
for principles, philosophy, physiol- outlines the units of instruc 
alti ind most important aspects of health 
For use of administrators, super tion in health education providing at : 
full service. Integrating the values of co 
instructors, students, parents. east ome full year of instruction in : 
contents: Need of Interpret- daily class periods of standard length. 
sical Education, the Place ot 1 extensive accompanies basic stud 
hapes a basic stuc he in oul 
in a Democracy, Physical this program. PART THREE pro dy Of our 
ition in the Educative Process. vides the content in outline form with Nicer 
and Development, Body Re bibliography for the physical educa Constructed as a standard text, not 
tor Accommodation, Organi tion curriculum for a maximum of a us a stop gap measure until further 
pment, Neuro-Muscular De daily period for six years of junior information is gathered, the book 
and senior high school. A table in 
Interpretive Development, places betore student and teacher an 
tonal Development, Recreation dicating a suggested distribution of “ | 
Objective, Health as an Ob teaching units will aid the teachers in 
lems > it he 
i, Character as an Objective, ‘Selecting yearly programs and pro lems of safety, community health, es 
ess of Man. viding progressions in instruction. ercise, nutrition, and mental hygiene. 
x9” Illustrated — $3.00 6” x 9” $4.00 6” x9” $3.00 
THE THEORY OF PLAY, Revised and Enlarged 
el By ELMER D. MITCHELL, Ph.D. 
en 4 Chairman, Department of Physical Education, University of Michigan, and 
BERNARD S. MASON, Ph.D. 
lTHEORY OF PLAY—authoritative, clear and readable gives the educational aspects of play for the 
m teacher and leader. It supplies a background for the place that play has held in different historical 
‘and among different peoples and encompasses the field of play activities by practical classifications. 
NS rs stress the contributions of the various community agencies to the total community leisure-time pro- 
wa [hey explain the successful methods used in organizing recreational activities for wide-spread par- 
ind conclude with a discussion of the training necessary for leadership. 
Pp H s the basic textbook on the undergraduate or graduate level for all students majoring in health and 
pa ducation, recreation, sociology or camping. Each chapter contains references for supplementary 


g on the respective topic of discussion. 
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4 PRINT IN BINDING 


Colleges and Universities giving summer school work 
in basketball may obtain rule changes by writing Marie 
Hartwig, Barbour Gymnasium, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, before June 1. 


Rules and Editorial Committee, Natalie Smith, Chairman.- 
This is one of the largest of all NSWA committees. In addi- 
tion to the chairman’s report, there were many subcommittee 
reports, since each sport has its chairman. Miss Smith stated 
that publications in the following sports are to be completed in 
the near future: Fteld Hockey-Lacrosse, Tennis-Badminton, 
Soccer-Speedball, and Individual Sports. 

Special articles have been submitted by some of the sub 
committees for publication in the Sports Bulletin 

Harriet Rogers, chairman of the subcommittee on riding, 
presented an account of the ratings for basic riding. The Leg 
islative Board approved the rating of riders at different levels 
and also the standards of achievement for beginning and ele 
mentary riding. Authorization was given to the committee to 
set up centers to prepare candidates for the tests to be given 

The problem of getting basketball rule changes to people 
needing them was discussed, but new basketball guides will 
not be out before the first of September. A “request for rules 
changes” form is to be placed in the April Sports Bulletin and 
also appears on this page of the Journal. 

Standards Reviewing Committee, 
man. 


Elinor Schroeder, Chair 
-The recommendations of the National Association for 
Physical Education of College Women were considered by 
this committee and reviewed in detail by the Legislative Board 
It was decided that the tentative standards for the various 
sports will be published in the guides as soon as they are fin- 
ished, and that suggestions and criticisms will be invited. 
National 
Chairman 


Women’s Officials Rating Committee, Christin. 
White, Board membership as of December, 1947 
lists 71 active boards giving ratings in basketball; 36, in volley 
ball; 19, in softball; 14, in tennis; and 9, in swimming. Since 
September of 1947 four new boards have been added 

New examinations have been drawn up and issued in bas 
ketball, volleyball, softball, and tennis. Standardized procedures 
and examinations for rating swimming officials were ready in 
February, 1948. 

Visual Atds Committee, Puckett, Chairman.—The 
Sports Bulletin will keep NSWA members informed on all 
new films and other visual aids as they become available. Sev 
eral new films on basketball, archery, and speedball are being 
made. New films are being reviewed constantly 

Committce on Olympics, Elizabeth Beall, Chairman.—This 
committee has drawn up a statement on NSWA’s stand on the 
participation of women in the Olympic Games. This will be 
published in the Sports Bulletin. All NSWA members will 
wish to be informed on this matter. 

Committee on Touch Football, Jesstca Nixon, Chairman 
This committee was organized by the Legislative Board to in 
vestigate the possibilities of touch football for girls. About 150 
people were contacted for their opinion 
jority were against it. 


Jessie 


An overwhelming ma 
\ detailed report and statement on this 
by Jessica Nixon may be read in the March Sports Bulletin 

It is to be regretted that space does not permit a more com 
plete report on the work of the above committees nor on those 
not mentioned here. Outstanding work is being done. Large 
numbers of busy women work throughout the year for NSWA 
giving many hours of time without thought of remuneration 
other than the feeling of satisfaction which may come to those 
who help to develop and maintain a fine program in women’s 
athletics. 

In keeping with the policy of this column of publishing news 
United States, the following ac 
count of activities in one state is included this month. 

The National Section on Women’s Athletics in New Jersey 
has started off another year with wide and varied plans. The 
committee will be under the chairmanship of Mrs. Gertrude 
Swift Rogers of Westfield Senior High School for the next 


trom various sections of the 
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three years. This office is appointive, and Mrs. Rogers wa 
selected to serve as state representative by Alfreda Mosscrop 
National Chairman of NSWA. Mrs. Rogers is well known it 
New Jersey and has long been identified with forward-looking 
and progressive physical education programs. 

The committee already has completed many of the plan 
which were made for this year. It has increased its origina 
membership of eleven to twenty-four members, which includes 
a wider representation from the entire state, with representa 
tives from the fields of professional physical educators, stu 
dents from teacher-training schools which have major phy 
sical education departments, and women affiliated with recrea 
tional groups. Each member of the committee is directly re 
sponsible for some area of activity. 

Last fall a questionnaire on soccer, speedball, and field hock 
ey was prepared and distributed by the soccer chairman, Mar 
guerite Kuhlman of Maplewood, to women physical educator 
in the state. This questionnaire was sent out for the purpose of 
preparing a clinic in these sports. Schools with particular prob 
lems in any of these sports will receive, by mail, helpful sug 
gestions for the solution of their problems 

At the December convention of the New Jersey Associatior 
for Health and Physical Education, the New Jersey Committee 
of NSWA sponsored a panel discussion on “The Competitive 
Needs of Secondary School Girls in Athletics and How t 
Meet Them.” Members of the panel included Miss Grace M 

Summit High School, “Athletic Trends, Past, Present 
and Future”; Mrs. Kay Caswell Smith, Chatham High School 
“Secondary Schools”; Miss Bess W. Taylor, Woodbury Hig! 


Jones, 


School, “Secondary Schools”; Miss Marjorie E. Fish, State 
Teachers College, Trenton, “Teacher Training’; Miss Mar 
ion E. Purbeck, Chairman, Standards Committee, NSWA 


Board of Education, Hackensack, “Standards of Competition” 
Mrs. Gertrude Swift Rogers, Westfield High School, modera 
iw; Miss Doris Acker, Westfield High School, 
During the entire convention, the committee had available 
for purchase copies of the special publications of NSWA 
official guides for all sports, scorebooks, and technique charts 
Che publications committee reported 


summiarizer 


materials sold totaling 
$119.55 during the convention. 

Another step forward in the realization of having and using 
more rated officials in girls’ activities was made in the forma 
tion of the West Jersey Officials’ Rating Board and the Cer 
tral Jersey Officials’ Rating Board. The cor 
ering the possibilities 
Board with distri 
boards making up its membership. This board will act as ar 
executive group aiming to consolidate the district boards an 
to act as a central guiding group for these boards 

The Central Jersey Officials’ Rating Board, under Mrs. Nel 
lie Bonanni, in collaboration with the New Jersey Committee 
sponsored a basketball clinic at State Teachers College 
[Trenton on January 16, 1948. This clinic included study of the 
historical background of basketball, a discussion on rules inter 
pretation led by Miss Marguerite Thompson of Trenton, den 
onstration of violations and fouls by girls from the Hamiltor 
High School in Trenton, a comparison of the rules 


nmittee is consid 
Official 


of organizing a New Jersey 


Rating representatives of the various 


of girl 
and boys’ basketball, and a demonstration of various lead-u 
games which might be used in classwork 

Other projects which the committee 
ture include: 


is planning for the f 


1. The planning of a portion of the program for the Secor 
dary School Conference of the New Jersey 
tion to be held in May. The topic for di 
cation for Responsibilities.” 

2. The completion of the 


School 


Education Associa 
ussion will be “Ed 


Physical Fitness Testir 


Girls and distribution of the 


Proje 
of Secondary result! 
throughout the junior and senior high schools of the state, tl 
report to include scale scores drawn up for New Jersey and 
comparison with the national scores 

3. Continuance of sports clinics throughtout the state. 

4. Publicizing more fully the activities of both in gener 
and the New Jersey Committee in particular. 
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a 5 5. Organizing a state GAA for the purpose of standardizing an evening program of creative dance including compositions 

op asic athletic objectives, policies, procedures, and awards. based on holiday motifs and campus activities. Modern Dance 

it 6. Expanding the service of NSWA to the women’s colleges Club, which includes both men and women students, had its 

ng n the state which have major physical education departments. annual spring concert on April 1. Major students in physica 
education gain practical experience in stage production by as 

in suming responsibility for designing costumes, handling pub 


pul 
licity, and working backstage during this production. In Feb 


les News from the oe ruary Dance Club collaborated with other organizations 


ta staging “They Knew What They Wanted,” the campus Valen 
tine Party. The all-campus Harlequin Show combining dance 


tu 
Vv oe Dance Section drama, and music will be Romberg’s “Desert Song” and i: 
os scheduled for April 30 and May 1. Dance sequences will be 
re choreographed and directed by Miss Pease with the assistance 
By Katharine Wolfe of Suzy Olson and Estelle Bere, student dance directors. Mis 
“k Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. Pease also reports that interest in coeducational square dan 
ar Thumb screws or other inquisitional instruments should be ing is growing by leaps and bounds. During an entire on 
or part of the equipment of a dance editor along with a large ter there were only two student absences (both due to illness ) 
of supply of eternal vigilance and nagging. For two months cards reported from a large mixed dance class. As part of the course 
ob were sent to each school on the featured district’s mailing list, the class participates in the Saturday night community square 
ug reminding teachers to send in news before the deadline. In dances at Columbian Park 


On December 6 the University of Illinois Orchesis spon 


March 32 cards brought 7 replies from the Central District and : 
sored the first student Dance Symposium to be held in the 


other districts were sending in back material so the space was 


filled with items left over. Being an optimist and noting that of Illinois. The the 
“am the Midwest District had 80 names on the mailing list, the dance — and to give college = an appetanty to fine 
editor sent out no cards. The result was exactly 5 out of the wnat being done other schools. 
M 80 representing the Midwest District. Reminder cards have Margaret Small Mains, dance director at the University of 
ent been mailed to the Southwest District. We will not take an Illinois, welcomed 126 guests from the following participating 
nal other chance! This column belongs to the schools and the , 
ict teachers. The editor hereby firmly resolves to let the recalci ; Please Note! _ 
ial trant schools do their own blushing when their name fails to Deadline for the Northwest District is April 20. 
‘ar appear in print. 
7A Constance Witte of Western Hills High School in Cincin schools: State Teachers College, Navy Pier Branch of the 
n” nati writes that her school will be host at the Annual Modern University of Illinois, Illinois State Normal, Butler Univer 
ei Dance Symposium for Cincinnati high school girls who are sity, Monmouth College. Following a morning technique ses 
members of modern dance groups. Pupils of Helen Hutchinson sion, led by Miriam Rosen, president of the University of II 
bI it Withrow High School, or of Frances Hanauer at Walnut linois Orchesis, the students were divided into eight section 
a Hills High School, and of Jeanette Nurre at Hughes High each including representatives from all participating schools 
‘. School are expected to attend. The first part of the program Each group was assigned the problem of composing a varia 
vie will consist of student participation in an activity period of tion on an eight-measure theme taught by Mrs. Marjorie Par 
ing basic techniques led by one of the instructors, after which each kin, dance director at Navy Pier. After a demonstration of the 
; school will present one or two previously prepared dance num completed variations, a lunch was served by the University of 
mane bers. These symposiums have become popular in Cincinnati and Illinois group. After lunch the newly organized Navy Pier 
ma have done much to stimulate modern dance in the schools group was initiated by the University of Illinois Orchesis. The 
a The Dance Committee of the women’s physical education activity program of the afternoon included axial technique le 
; section of the Ohio College Association held a dance institute by Jean Stehr, dance director of Southern Illinois University 
me for teachers at Ohio Wesleyan on January 17. In addition to and locomotor techniques led by Dr. Miriam Grey, dance di 
ss exchanging ideas on the teaching of techniques and ways of rector of Illinois State Normal University. To conclude tt 
ee initiating composition, the group worked on a resolution per symposium compositions were presented by the various sch 
ie taining to requirements in dance for major students in teacher “Campus Impressions,” danced by the Navy Pier group t 
ees training institutions. In connection with this resolution the Shostakovitch’s “Polka” highlighted the program althougt 
aa group is conducting a research project as to the standards of every composition was enjoyed by the students 
ther colleges, the status of dance, the need for dance teachers, Neos Brom the Diseics 
ing the demands of schools and communities in the dance field tub 
In February 7 the same group conducted a dance workshop “hi 
= H’Doubler led the general morning session and in the after tryout with 140 students en At Christmas time they 
irl took part in a Christmas assembly and also in the YWCA 
7 Christmas Pageant. Included in the Assembly program were 
mposition. The workshop was climaxed by a program of a 
which were arranged by a member of the music faculty for 
ane Fox of Indiana University reports a series of pre-holi clarinets, percussion, and piano. They will be glad to share tl 
na day dance events featuring the visit of Tula (Gertrude Pro musical arrangement with anyone who might like to have 
— kosch Kurath) to that campus. On December 2, Tula presented for next year. The junior physical education majors a 
=d pecgram of Mexican ceremonial and ritual dances, a group sented original compositions in an assembly as a cla pre 
modern primitives, and dances on modern themes. Later she Other projects are attendance at the Fine Arts for aa a 
a ight a master lesson stressing the use of authentic ethnic Woman’s College. Greensbor North Carolina, cont 
audi iterial as a springboard for creative work. She also talked of several compositions to the May Fete, and sponsorship 
tl the physical education major class in “History and Theory modern dance films 
- Dance” on the subject of her research in ethnologic dance Will Beth Stephens, director of Young Adults at the YW( 
Purdue University in Lafayette, Indiana, presented both Bal- in Austin, Texas, tells of the interest there in square, folk 
Theater and the Charles Weidman Company during their ballroom dancing. The Fidelis Club (Young Business Girl 
er fessional concert series this season. On January 19 the stu- and the Residence YWCA girls alternately take « g 
nt dancers, under the direction of Esther E. Pease, presented dances on Wednesday and Saturday evenings. Special feature 
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such as solos, exhibition dances, or contests, are planned for 
each evening and on special occasions such as Christmas, Hal- 
loween, etc., both clubs join in the planning. The various men’s 
civic clubs sponsor the dances, each club sponsoring one for a 
month and providing a man and wife to serve as host and 
hostess. This serves the double purpose of providing chaperones 
and of acquainting the young people with some of the civic 
leaders. Since January classes in ballroom dancing have been 
held for an hour before each dance to encourage newcomers to 
take part in the program. A _ recent innovation is Family 
Square Dance Night which is held twice a month, following 
a request from one of the classes. To introduce this new activity 
two sets of squares gave an exhibition at one of the regular 
ballroom dance events, arousing immediate interest. The Linda 
Mujer Club of YWCA business girls also holds a monthly 
dance at the YW. Special mixers and games are planned in 
addition to the dancing. 


Additional News from the Central District 


Washington University of St. Louis boasts a newly organized 
Dance Club under the direction of Helen Knight. Charles 
Weidman and company visited the campus in February and 
successfully sold modern dance to even the most biased bal- 
letomanes. 

The Folk Dance Federation of Minnesota was organized 
on November 16 with the following officers: president, Morry 
Gelman; vice president, Peter Olsen; recording secretary, 
Lorena Phillips; corresponding secretary, Shirley Pierce, 4146 
Russell Avenue North, Minneapolis; treasurer, Ray Kurkow- 
ski; historian, Helen Larkin; director of publicity and exten- 
sion, Ralph Piper. The purpose of the Federation is to pro- 
mote folk dancing, to assist in the formation of local groups, 
to conduct research, and to hold monthly festivals. The first 
festival was held on December 21 with the University of Min- 
nesota Folk and Square Dance Club acting as host. The pro- 
gram included two demonstration dances and instruction in 
two more with the main part of the afternoon devoted to gen 
eral participation for any who knew the dances. Some 20 dance 
groups cooperated in organizing the Federation, and it is ex- 
pected that membership will eventually include most of the 
70 or more groups in the state 


Southern District + 
+ Association News 


By Frances Wayman 
Fort Worth Public Schools, Fort Worth, Texas 


ALABAMA By Harriet Donahoo 

Miss Mildred E. Head, organizer of physical education, 
Essex Education Committee, working directly under the Min- 
istry of Education in England, was a visitor in Alabama, Jan- 
uary 15-17, Miss Jessie R. Garrison, state supervisor of health 
and physical education, accompanied her on the following itin- 
erary: State Department of Education, State Teachers College 
for Negroes, Huntingdon College, Jefferson County Schools, 
and the University of Alabama. Miss Head discussed the pro- 
gram of health, physical education, and recreation in England 
and showed a picture of some simple play equipment she de- 
signed to help develop agility in pre-school children. One after- 
noon was devoted to a meeting on health education led by Dr. 
W. W. Bauer, director of health education of the American 
Medical Association. Miss Head served as a member of the 
panel with Dr. F. L. Banks, Dr. J. E. Bryan, Dr. G. A. Den- 
nison, Mrs. Dowling, and Miss Garrison. Those attending the 
meeting included administrators, supervisors, and_ teachers 
from Birmingham City Schools, Jefferson County Board of 
Health, specialists from Alabama College, Howard College, 
and Birmingham-Southern College. Miss Head also appeared 
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on a program with Dr. Bauer, Dr. Dennison,-and Dr. Kracke, 
dean of the University of Alabama Medical College. Miss 
Head’s itinerary in this country was arranged by Dr. Ben 
Miller, executive secretary of the AAHPER. It also included 
New York City; Spfingfield, Massachusetts; Chicago, Illinois ; 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, California; New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Montgomery, Alabama; 
Washington, D. C. 


ARKANSAS ... . . By Margaret Bray 

A chapter of Delta Psi Kappa, a national physical education 
honor fraternity has been organized on the Arkansas State 
Teachers College campus. ASTC students and faculty were 
recently added to the AAHPER honor roll. At least thirty 
from Arkansas State Teachers College plan to attend the na 
tional convention of the AAPHER in April at Kansas City 

The square dancing sponsored by the Arkansas State Teach 
ers College physical education department has created inteerst 
with the townspeople of Conway. A square dance club with 
forty members was organized. 


Richmond, Virginia; and 


The Arkansas Association for Health, Physical Educatior 
and Recreation will sponsor ten clinics during the spring ir 
cooperation with state colleges and the state committee for the 
National Section on Women’s Athletics. The clinics are to be 
held at the following places and directed by the following 
teachers: Magnolia, Mrs. Katherine Brown; Arkadelphia, | 
J. VanHorn; Monticello, Mrs. Peggy Wallick; Little Rock or 
Conway, F. E. Rothchild or Jeff Farris; Fort Smith, (not 
announced) ; Forrest City, Zeke Perry; Jonesboro, Juanita 
Caldwell; Batesville, Paul McFerran; Clarksville, Gilbert 
Purucker; Fayetteville, physical education staff 

The Professional Club in Physical Education at the Univer 
sity of Arkansas sponsored an all-university square dance 
March 6. Mr. Leonard Lee, of Tulsa, Oklahoma, was the cal 
er and brought his own musicians and a demonstration grou, 
Che physical education club is attempting to reyive the square 
dance at the University and in the community of Fayetteville 
Mr. Gilbert Purucker is the newly appointed director of the 
physical education department at the College of the Ozarks 
at Clarksville. Mr. Purucker has been formerly associated 
with Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, and East Car 
lina Teachers College, Greenville, North Carolina. Miss Betty 
Freeman, a graduate of Arkansas State Teachers College 
Conway, Arkansas, has been elected as instructor in the de 
partment. This is the first year that the College of the Ozark 
has offered a major in physical education. The Physical Edu 
cation Club had thirty members at its first meeting. Tee 
Town programs at the Fayetteville High School, under the 
direction of Miss Dorothy Hamburg, have been very success 
ful. A definite theme has been carried out for each Saturday 
night. 


Through the cooperative effort of the universities and col 
leges, and the official rating boards in the state, Florida has 
just completed a very successful basketball season. Basketball 
clinics and examinations were conducted by the rating boards 
of Central Florida, Tallahassee, and Greater Miami. The num 
ber of rated women officials in Florida is increasing steadily 

Miss Frances Hall, instructor of physical education, Main 
land High School, Daytona Beach, Florida, has recently bee: 
appointed NSWA chairman for Florida 

The students and faculty of Stetson University enjoyed <¢ 
recent lecture and dance demonstration in square dance con 
ducted by Mr. Gene Gowing, National Director of Americar 
Folkways. 

The Stetson University WAA staged its 12th annual Hig! 
School Play Day last month. More than 300 girls, representin; 
schools throughout the Central part of the state, participated 

The Physical Education Association, formerly an organiza 
tion for women physical education students of Florida Stat 
University, has reorganized and is now the Student Section « 
the AAHPER. The new organization is actively 


at worl 
on several projects, including a new scoreboard for the s 


field and multiple improvements at the University camp 
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SOCC E 


CATION 


lhe meeting of the Southern District in Birmingham, Ala 


una, was well attended. Among the delegates were Dr. Kathe 


ne Montgomery, Miss 
tudents from Florida 


and a large number of 
State University; Mrs. Harvey Jerni 
an, Miss Betty Autrey, and Miss Mary Lippitt of Stetson 
niversity; Mrs. Catherine Sample of the University of 
Miami; Mrs. Marion Huey of the Miami Beach Recreation 
Jepartment; Miss Frances Hall, Mainland High School, Day 
na Beach; and Mr. T. J. Bleier, supervisor of physical edu 
ation, Miami; and Dr. E. Benton Salt, B. K. Stevens, Her 
an Schnell, and Spurgeon Cherry from Gainesville 


Grace Fox, 


3 
4 
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By Thomas £. McDonough 


, Mr. Colquitt Clark, director of physical education, Atlanta 
f YMCA, has been appointed general secretary, Tuscaloosa, 
4 ibama, YMCA. He assumed his new duties March 1, 1948 
The Georgia Joint Committee for Health Education is 
inning to produce a teacher's guide in health education. A 
mmittee of ten or twelve health authorities, representing 
various administrative and instructional levels of education in 
state together with outstanding public health personnel, 


will meet for a 
Plans 
levels of the 


seven weeks’ period to produce the contents of 
that it will be constructed around 
such as pre-school, elementary, 


econdary, and also the upper high school. Rather than being 


this guide indicate 


various school, 


course of study, the guide will outline experiences in the 
major areas of health which children at these various levels 

ould have 

The report of the 1947 summer Health Education Work- 


‘ommittee at the University of Georgia, Athens, has been 
hed and released through the Joint Committee for Health 
Education publication of this 
interest to classroom teachers who are 
health education programs. This 
upon from the chairman of the 
Bowdoin, State Office Building, Atlanta, 


This is the 


be of 


first committee. 


is report will 
nterested in vitalizing their 
uulletin is available 
mmittee, Dr. C. D 


(,eorgia 


[he first annual Southern Institute of Family Life will be 
nducted at Mississippi Southern College, April 26-30. Vis- 


request 


ting instructors will include Dr. E. George Payne of New 
York University, editor of the Journal of Sociology; Dr 


Mabel G. Lesher of Rutgers University, educational con- 
ultant for the National Social Hygiene Association; Dr. Eva 
Dodge, of the University of Arkansas Medical School; 
'r. William Lee Waldron, practicing psychiatrist; Dr. Leon 
director of the Georgia Citizens’ Council; Rabbi 
Stanley R. Brav; Father Eamon Mullen; Dr. Wyatt Hunter, 
nd others. The Institute will operate in four sections, a sec- 
tor leadership of youth, a section for leadership of adults, 
acher-training section, and a personal-problems section for 
and One-quarter hour of graduate or 
ndergraduate credit may be earned at the Institute. Teachers 
rolled in the health workshop may include attendance at the 
stitute in their workshop program. 


Sullivan, 


ing people parents. 


Because of crowded dormitories the college is unable to 


lertake provision of rooms and meals for the considerable 
mber of visitors expected at the Institute. However, the 
lege will assist in securing rooms if desired. Meals are 


uilable either downtown or near the campus. Letters con- 
‘ning rooms should be addressed to Mrs. Lena Y. Gough, 
in of women. 

lhe Mississippi Department of Education is publishing a new 
mentary bulletin. This bulletin was prepared by teachers, 
blic health personnel, and other specialists under the lead- 
hip of Clyde V. McKee, state supervisor of elementary 
\ chapter is devoted to the teaching of health and 
ther to the teaching of physical education. 

he 1948 meeting of the Mississippi Association for Health, 
Education, and Recreation met for one day on 
irch 19 in Jackson at the high school gymnasium during the 
EA convention. There were section meetings, demonstra- 
ns of rhythms, gymnastics, etc. These demonstrations were 


vSical 
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Delta State College the University f 


by teams fron g 


given 
Mississippi, and 
The School 


referral 


1 


Mississippi Southern College 
Health 


sheets 


Service has available for use in the 


schools which teachers may use in 


children to health officers for medical examination. 


The Southern Section meet 
ing in Birmingham included a number of students from Miss 
Delta State Teachers College 


Mississippi delegation to the 


issippi Southern College and 
teachers will 
Mississippi 


Health and education 


be conducted 


physical workshops for 
again this spring 
Southern College on the 
Teachers 


and 
campus and in other 


summer by 
selected centers 
in south Mississippi will be given an opportunity 
to plan programs based on the newly adopted state course of 


study in health and physical education 


NORTH CAROLINA... . . 


The Woman's College of the 


By Frances A. Bleick 
North 


announces the introduction into the curriculum of a recreation 


1 


University of Carolina 


major leading to the A.B. degree. This course will prepare 
recreation leaders with a broad and cultured background and 
with specific skills in physical activities, music, art, crafts, 
drama, and social and community relationships. The course 


is set up as an interdepartmental major in the departments of 
Students taking the four 

courses in sociology, psychology, 
A dditional 


art, crafts, music, 


and physical education 
will take 


science, 


year course bask 


and 


languages, social science, work is em 
phasized and required 
drama, 
pared for 
munity centers, 
YWCA girls’ 
iffer 


the 
perience in a 


in physical education, 


storytelling and 
summer 


Students will be pre 
playgrounds, com 
welfare 


radio, speech. 


leadership in camps, 

departments, 
centers, and other agencies 
women. As part of 
h recreation major will have a work ex 
camp and a directed experience in a 


recreation agencies, 


social which 
recreational activities for girls and 
requirements, eat 


summer 


community or social center [The new major emphasizes a 
wide range of interests and preparation, and many students 
have indicated a choice for a degree in recreation leadership 


The physical education 
also prepared for 
departmental emphasis in 


major at the Woman’s College is 
leadership, if she the 
The professional stu 


recreation chooses 
recreation. 
recreation leadership in situations where 
physical type or in the 


dent is prepared for 
the 
teaching of recreational leadership 

At present, three members of the staff of the department of 
education North 
Bleick is teaching a course 
the Twelve- Year 
teaching a 
Elementary 


stress is on recreation of the 


physical are teaching extension courses for 
Carolina, teachers. Miss Frances 

in Winston-Salem on “Physical 
Program.’ Miss Marjorie Leonard is 
Greensboro on “Physical Activities for the 
Child,” and Miss Vi Moomaw 
in “Rhythms in All staff 
new materials in health and physica 


Activities in 
course 
School 
is organizing a course 
members that 


rginia 
Education.” report 
the teachers are eager for 
education the 
most gratifying 

A two-week workshop course is planned for the period of 
June 7-21, as a part of the Woman’s College summer 
taught by Miss Ethel 
materials in health and physical education in 
program. 

The staff and 109 major students 
bership in the AAHPER. All of 
arrival of the 
their first professional membership. 
percent membership in North 

Six members of the staff and 22 
tended the Southern 
February 18-20 
ing tactics, stunts, and folk 


1 
i 


and that response to these extension courses is 


program 


The course will be Martus and will cover 


the twelve-year 


100 mem 
await the monthly 
take great pride in 
The staff also holds 100 
Carolina state 
senior major students at 
District Convention held in Birmingham 
students gave a demonstration of march 
and 
program 
peared on programs of the National 
Athletics and the Dance 
In 1947-1948, the Woman’s College instituted 
gram of honors work for senior candidates for college degrees 
The physical education department has as its first 


boast percent 
us eagerly 
students 


Journal and the 


the association 


The 
dance as part of the 
Staff members ap 


Section on Women’s 


modern 


a l-convention demonstration 


Section 


the first pr 


candidate 
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Miss Frances Page Coleman, niece of Miss Mary Channing 
Coleman, former head of the department. Miss Frances Page 
Coleman has chosen, as part of her honors work, the formula- 
tion of an orientation course in physical education for college 
freshmen. This course of study is nearing completion and 
will be available at a later date to those who are interested. 
Miss Ethel Martus, acting head of the department, is directing 
the honors work, and Mrs. Ruth White Fink, director of 
physical education for women at the University of North 
Carolina, is a member of the Honors Examining Committee. 
The college feels very fortunate in having Mrs. Fink’s guid- 
ance in this work. 

Miss Ethel L. Martus and Miss Ellen Griffin attended the 
Legislative Board Meeting of the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics in New York on January 2, 3, and 4. Miss Griffin 
represented the Athletic Federation of College Women of 
which she is executive secretary. At the winter meeting the 
new standards in sports for girls and women were discussed, 
and it is hoped that these standards will be ready for distri- 
bution this spring. 


The staff of the department of physical education hopes to 
have ready for spring publication a list of rental films and 
slides in sports teaching for girls and women, and also a list 
of department publications for sale at a nominal fee. In these 
publications, the department hopes to distribute materials on 
teaching and coaching methods, program planning, and other 
materials helpful to prospective teachers and teachers in the 
field. The cost will be low since it is intended that it shall 
cover only the cost of mimeographing or printing. Anyone 
interested in these materials should write to the department 
of physical education, Woman’s College, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 

The department of physical education of the Woman’s Col- 
lege has set up two memorial tributes to Miss Mary Channing 
Coleman. One is the establishment of the Mary Channing Cole 
man Memorial Library in the physical education building. Miss 
Mabel Lee has taken the first step in this project by presenting 
to us, in memory of Miss Coleman, a life-long friend, an orig- 
inal bookplate for all of Miss Coleman’s professional books and 
for any which will be contributed to the library by graduates 
and friends of Miss Coleman. Donations of either books 
money can be made to the department and the name of each 
donor will be printed on the bookplate of each book. The 
second memorial is in the form of a scholarship fund to be 
granted each year to a graduating senior for further study 
in the profession. Miss Coleman firmly believed in further 
professional study and always urged her undergraduate majors 
to pursue graduate study in the profession. The staff believes 
that this tribute would meet with her approval. The honors 
award will be known as the Mary Channing Coleman Me- 
morial Scholarship and the announcement of the recipient 
will be made at commencement exercises each year. If any of 
Miss Coleman’s many friends in the profession feel that they 
wish to contribute to one or both of these living memorials, 
please contact Miss Ethel Martus, department of physical 
education, Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 

The twentieth annual gym meet, sponsored by the Recrea- 
tional Association and the department of physical education of 
the Woman’s College at Greensboro, was held Friday, March 
5. Former graduates of the department acted as judges for 
the meet. The theme this year was based on the characters 
from Mother Goose 

National and local officials’ ratings will be given in bas- 
ketball, softball, tennis, volleyball, and swimming during the 
current semester for the majors, staff, and anyone who is 
interested 

Miss Frances Bleick attended the National Women’s Aquatic 
Forum during Christmas vacation. 

The Red Cross Water Safety Instructors’ Course, conducted 
at the Woman’s College again this year under the direction 
of Mr. Garland Murray and Miss Frances Bleick, ended Feb- 
ruary 13 with approximately fifteen students and Greensboro 
people receiving instructors’ certificates. 
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Miss Marjorie Leonard is carrying on an extensive pré 
gram at the Woman’s College with camp counselor placement 
for the summer. 


OKLAHOMA... . . By Katherine Culbert 

Miss Helen Stewart, instructor at the University of Okla 
homa, and two Oklahoma University students presented 
fencing demonstration at Oklahoma College for Women, Chick 
asha. The demonstration included a short history of the 
activity, footwork and bladework techniques, and bouting. 

A voluntary, non-credit Officials’ Class has been started 
the department of physical education for women at the Uni 
versity of Oklahoma. It has been attended regularly by 16 
students, both majors and non-majors. During the first semester 
study and practice in hockey and in volleyball officiating have 
resulted in three officials passing the national rating examina 
tion for volleyball and officiating. Plans are being made t 
finish each team sport season and each individual sport sea 
son for which tests are available with a National Officials 
Rating Committee examination. 

On February 7 the University of Oklahoma held a Dance 
Day which is one of the activities sponsored by the Oklahoma 
Chapter of the Athletic Federation of College Women. Miss 
Eleanor King, dancer and educator, was the outstanding at 
traction of the day. Miss King taught a master class in the 
morning, gave a lecture-demonstration in the afternoon, and 
was presented in a recital that night. There were approxi 
mately 75 students from colleges all over the state who took 
part in the program. 

The next event scheduled on the AFCW calendar is the 
Basketball Day which will be sponsored by Central State 
College, Edmond, Oklahoma. 

The University of Oklahoma held its second annual bas 
ketball clinic for girls on February 21. There were lectures 
and demonstrations of techniques, and examinations were given 
for national rating of officials. There were also discussions 
of the experimental rule changes which are being tried by the 
Oklahoma High School Athletic Association. 


SOUTH CAROLINA .. . By Aileen Moody 

The South Carolina Associ ation for Health and Physical 
Education met in Columbia, March 18. The general meeting 
was held at 10:00 a.m. with Mr. Arthur E. Fourier, presi 
dent, presiding. Section meetings were held in the afternoon 

The general theme was “What Needs to Be Done Next in 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation?” Participants in 
cluded Dr. Ben F. Wyman, state health officer, State Board 

t Health, health; Mr. H. E. Kenney, school of physical edu 
cation, University of Illinois, physical education; Mr. William 
Hay, special representative, National Recreation Association, 
recreation. 

Section meetings included the following: 

Health Section, Miss Katherine Edwards, consultant in 
health education, State Department of Education, Columbia, 
South Carolina, presiding. The theme was “The Role of the 
Public School in Healthful Living.” 

Physical Education Section, Miss Gertrude Knelleken, de- 
partment of physical education, Winthrop College, presiding 
Her program included two topics, “State Certification Relative 

Physical Education,’ Dr. Ellison Smith, director of teacher 
certification, State Department of Education; and “The Pro- 
fessional Physical Education Curriculum,” Mr. H. E. Kenny, 
school of physical education, University of Illinois. 

Recreation Section, Mr. Galen Elliott, director of recreation, 
Darlington, South Carolina, presiding. The theme was “The 
Citizen’s Responsibility for the Development of Adequate 
Recreational Services,’ and the discussion leader was M: 
William Hay, special representative, National Recreation As- 
sociation. 


TEXAS .. - By Frances Wayman 

In order to meet the demand. for teachers trained in driver 
education, the University of Texas will cooperate with state 
and national agencies interested in driver education in con- 
ducting three five-day institutes on driver education and 
driver training. These institutes will be conducted by the Di- 
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ion of Extension of the University of Texas. Sponsorng 
ncies include the State Department of Education, Texas 
ifety Association, Department Public Safety, and the 
\merican Automobile Association. Instruction will be con- 


icted by Mr. Norman Key of the AAA and Mr. C. J. Alder 


f the University of Texas Dates for the institutes have 
set for May 24, May 31, and June 7 Classes will be 
imited in number to 50 and registrations must be in by May 1 
general purpose of the institutes is to qualify an increased 
nber of teachers Texas to receive dual-control cars free 
charge yr teaching driver education and driver training 
he schools in Texas 

Texas Wesleyan College held a_ basketball clinic for the 
th Worth High School girls on February 21. Discussion 
rules, techniques of play, and a yuund-robin tournament 
the program for the da Texas Christian University 
eld a volleyball clinic for girls on March 20. Girls fron 
eight senior high schools participated in both of these 
Mr. W. H. Keeling iperintendent of recreation in Dallas 
charge of the second annual Southwest Square Dan 
il Saturday night, March 20, in the Agriculture 
ling Fair Par Mr. Raymond Smith, one of the 
acted as maste remonies, Noted 
1 out tow! illers and dancers attended, and five 

ind da Artic ite 


Big Demand For Women and Men 


Physical Education Instructors 
Entire West including Pacific Coast states. 
i FREE ENROLLMENT. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS A 


Unexcelled Service. 


WILLIAM RUFFER, Px 


age extra. 


S-344 
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No. S-121; price $12.00, post 


Lamb's Wool Head Beaters 
Specially recommended for The 
Dance Drum, singly or in pairs, 
$1.88 each, postage extra. Order 


ATHLETIC EQUIPME 


First Choice 
for 


Every Sport! 


AV AILABLE 
\\, THRU LEADING 

1 ATHLETIC 

| GOODS 

DISTRIBUTORS 


Rawlings 


7H FINEST THE FIELD? 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY ST. tOuls 3, “oO. 


The GRETSCH-WIGMAN 
DANCE DRUM 


This superb instrument, designed 
by and originally made for Mary Wigman, is 
the product of master craftsmen in America’s 
oldest drum factory. It not only fulfills the 


STRONGLY BUILT 
LIGHT IN WEIGHT 


It weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply 
& laminated rock-maple rim, fin- 
ished in transparent lacquer over 


natural color. Its head 1s of spe- 
. cially selected real skin, with exacting demands for dynamic percussion in 
modern, ass anc rienta nte retatio 
hoop and eight nickel tensioning — cla ee Ore interp etations, 
brackets. In ordering, indicate ° but with 


skilled handling even contributes 
colorful MELODIC effects 

It can be used in the dance itself or as an 
accompaniment, and is especially effective 
in group dances, with a number of drums 
tuned to varying pitches. 

Because of its versatility, it is the favored 
dance drum of amateur and professional 
alike in the foremost Schools and dance or- 
ganizations of the country. 


Dept. H-2, 60 BROADWAY 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Rhythmic 
AP on 


School and 
Location 
\rizona State 
College, 
Tempe 


University of 
Arkansas, 
Fayetteville 


College of Pacific, 
Stockton, Calif 


University of 
California, 
Berkeley 


University of 
Southern 
California, 
Los Angeles 


University of 
Denver, 
Denver, Colo. 


Illinois State 
Normal 
University, 
Normal 


Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, 
Ind 

Boston University, 
3oston, Mass.* 


Editor’s Note: This list is not intended to be comprehensive 
but only suggestive since it includes only those institutions 
whose directors sent to the Editor the information requested 
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Summer School Announcements 


Dates of Session 


May 29—June 5 
( pre-session 
workshop ) 
June 7—July 10 
(first session) 


July 12—Aug. 14 
(second session ) 

June 7—July 17 
(first session ) 


July 19—Aug. 28 
(second session ) 

June 22—July 23 
(first session ) 


July 26—Aug. 27 
(second session ) 


June 21—July 31 
(first session) 


Aug. 2—Sept. 11 
(second session ) 

June 21—July 30 
(first session ) 


Aug. 2—Aug. 27 
(second session) 


June 18—July 23 
(first session) 
July 24—Aug. 27 
(second session ) 
June 12—July 2 
(intersession ) 
July 5—Aug. 22 
(summer 


session ) 


July 5—Aug. 27 
June 16—Aug. 14 


July 12—Aug. 21 
(summer 
session ) 


General Content of Courses 


Correctives, individual sports, dance; methods, ma- 
terials 


First aid, dance in elementary school, theory and prac- 
tice in production of programs, methods in elementary 
and secondary health education 

Undergraduate courses in directing games of low or- 
ganization, playground leadership, social recreation 

Undergraduate courses in methods in elementary phy- 
sical education, community recreation, health educa- 
tion, safety; graduate courses in administration, 
evaluation 

Physical diagnosis, problems in school health 


Activity courses in swimming, tennis, theory courses in 
folk dance curricula, hygiene, modern trends, tech- 
niques of research in physical education, methods, 
community recreation 

Activity courses in swimming and golf, theory courses 
in hygiene, administration, elementary school physical 
education, folk dance camp 

Activity courses in individual and team sports, modern 
dance, folk and square dance, social dance, gymmnas- 
tics; methods for men, women, theory courses in 
teaching physical education, psychological bases of 
physical activity, community recreation, undergrad- 
uate problems; graduate seminar and research 

Activity and methods courses in tennis, swimming; 
undergraduate problems; graduate research 

3ody mechanics, kinesology, correctives, techniques, 
methods, administration, family life education, ele- 
mentary school program, growth and development, 
athletic coaching, measurement and evaluation, cur- 
riculum construction, modern dance; activity courses 
in aquatics, badminton, tennis, square, social, Spanish 
dance, fundamental skills. 

Techniques, methods, administration of health educa- 
tion and recreation, physiology of exercise, correc- 
tives, philosophy of physical education; activity 
courses in badminton and tennis 

Workshop in physical education for elementary and 
junior high school classroom teachers and teachers 
new in the profession; courses in administration, 
recreational leadership, methods 


Jndergraduate courses for men and women, graduate 
courses, women only; physical education for ele- 
mentary schools, secondary schools, fundamentals of 
rhythms, recreational activities and leadership, aquat- 
ics, administration, first aid, student teaching ; women 
~mechanical analysis of sports, evaluation, rhythmic 
activities, applied physiology; men—individual and 
team sports, intramural management, treatment of 
athletic injuries 
Health workshop with emphasis upon comprehensive 

health program 


Industrial and community recreation, physical and 
health education; guidance workshop 


Health, physical education, recreation seminar, tests 
and measurements, administration, school health 
education, child growth and development, correctives, 
coaching in football, basketball, track 
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on page 99 of the February Journal. 
*These institutions also have an advertisement in this iss.¢ 
(Continued on page 282) 


Address for Further 


Information 


Department of Physica 
Education for Wome: 


Elizabeth A. 
Dept. of Physical 
Education 


Walter S. Knox, Health 
and Physical Educa- 


tion 


Summer Sessions Office 


Administration 
Building 


W. R. LaPorte or Elea 
nor Metheny, Depart 
ment of Physical Edu 


cation 


Granville B. Johnson, 


Dept. of Physical 
Education: 


Clifford E. Horton, or 
Dep 
of Physical Education 


Esther French, 


for Men, Women 


Eleanore Aldworth, 


Health Education, or 
Ernest M. R. Lamke 
Division of Biological 


Science 


F. B. Knight, Director 


Summer Session 


John M. Harmon, 
688 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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li Courses in dance, dance in education 


for dance and theatre design by leading artists 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


july 13-August 24, 1948 
MmMuSIC 


and teachers 


Festival Series of Dance Concerts 


Department of Physical Education G Heait 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 
New York 3, New York 


THE 
Pennsylvania State College 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


DATES OF SESSIONS l 
INTER-SESSION 

June 8 to June 25 
MAIN SUMMER SESSION 
June 28 to August 7 
POST-SESSIONS 
August 9 to August 27 4 
August 9 to September 18 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
WORKSHOP g 


June 28 to July 17 


Graduate and undergraduate work in 
education, 


athletics leading to certification and degrees 


physical education, 

One to 15 weeks of academic, professional, and 

vocational study, including more than 450 courses 
in some 40 fields of study 

For further information address: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
Room 117 Burrowes Building 
The Pennsylvania State College 


State College, Pennsylvania 


| For a Stimulating Summer 


Combine your Physical Education 
with Camp Life 


Graduate courses for teachers of physical 
education, health education and recreation— 
July 5 to August 13, 1948. 


All the pleasures of summer resort life while 
you study — land and water sports, crafts, 
dancing and horseback riding. 

“Why can’t all education be carried on,”’ asked a recog- 
nized educator, “in such an attractive manner and in 
such a stimulating atmosphere?”’ 


The courses include techniques, methods, supervision 
and administration — for teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools, colleges and universities. Workshop 
techniques. ‘‘Pow-wows’’ on technique in major athletic 
sports. 


Summer School Ca mp n the shores of Lake Sebago 
Bear Mountain—Harriman State Park, N. Y Attractit 
cabins. Athletic fields. Full equipment 


For further information Professor 
Jay B. Nash, Room J, 100 Washington Square 


East, New York 3. N. Y 


write to 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 


SARGENT CAMP PETERBOR- 
OUGH, NEW HAMPSHIRE, OFFERS 


Opportunity to earn undergraduate and grad- 
uate credit in a six-week summer program 
conducted at the beautiful Sargent Camp, 
1,000 feet above sea level in the Monadnock 
region of New Hampshire—an ideal location 
for a valuable course of summer study, com- 
bined with recreation. 


EIGHT COURSES OFFERED TO MEN 
AND WOMEN 
July 12 — August 21, 1948 


Child Growth and Development 
Professor G. Lawrence Rarick 
2. Tests and Measurements in 
Physical Education 
Professor G. Lawrence Rarick 
3. Supervision in Health and Phys- 
ical Education 
Mr. Arthur G. Miller 
4. Organization and Administration 
of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Mr. Arthur G. Miller 
5. Leadership in Folk Dance— 
Theory and Practice 
Dr. Elizabeth Burchenal 
6. Workshop in Women’s Sports 
Emphasizing Materials and 
Methods 


Professor Gretchen Schuyler 
Professor Anne Delano 


Professor Elizabeth Richey 


Nature Education 


Dr. William Vinal 


8. Arts and Crafts for Elementary 


Schools Miss F. Eleanor Elliott 


Also privilege to earn American Red Cross 
Certification in WATER SAFETY. 


Recreational opportunities include swimming, canoeing, 
boating, tennis, badminton, mountain climbing. Abund- 
ant historical, cultural and recreational resources in 
the picturesque villages surrounding Sargent Camp. 
Congenial Living Arrangements in Camp— 
Community Atmosphere. 


For Details of Summer Session at Sargent 
Camp, Write 


DEAN GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE 
8-A Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 


At 


IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


MAIN CAMPUS IN BOSTON 


During the same six-week period (juiy 12- 
August 21, 1948) the following courses are 
offered at the main campus, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


1. Seminar in Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation and Recreation 
Professor John M. Harmon 


Professor Leslie W. Irwin 


NJ 


Tests and Measurements in 
Health and Physical Education 


Professor John M. Harmon 


3. School Health Education 


Professor Leslie W. Irwin 


4. Organization and Administra- 


tion of Community Recreation 
Professor James A. Wylie 


5. Organization and Administra- 
tion of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation 

Professor James A. Wylie 


O* 


Child Growth and Development 
Mr. Leroy G. Seils 


Corrective Physical Education 
Mr. Leroy G. Seils 


8. Advanced Methods in the 
Coaching of Football 


Mr. Aldo T. Donelli 


9. The Administration of Physical 
Education and Athletics in 


Colleges and Universities 
Mr. Everett Dean 
Professor John M. Harmon 


10. Advanced Methods in the 
Coaching of Basketball 
Mr. Everett Dean 
11. Advanced Methods in the 
Coaching of Track 
Mr. Douglas Raymond 
For Details of Summer Session on Main 
Campus in Boston, Write 
DR. JOHN M. HARMON 
688 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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School I Dates of Session ( { Courses iddress for Furthe 
Information 
Kent State une 21 July 3 Undergraduate courses jin track and basketball ach Frank Ballenger Dey 
University , high 
Kent, Ohio nursing, 


school activities, first aid and safety, home of Health and Phys 


t\ 
child hygiene, methods in physical education, cal Education 


school health problems, physical diagnosis; graduate 
courses in camping, administration of athletics, phy 
sical education, principles of health education 
July 5—July 10 Social Hygiene Institute under leadership of Paul P 
Popenoe and Roy E. Dickerson 
Aug. 2—Aug. 13 Health education workshop conducted by Kent State 
faculty and guests from state departments and pri 
vate health agencies 
Aug. 2—Sept. 3 Undergraduate courses in elementary school activities, 
apparatus, social hygiene, community and_ public 
recreation; graduate courses in principles of physical 
education, problems, intramural athletics, individual 
physical education 
Pennsylvania June 7—June 25 amping, administration, athletic coaching, recreation, Director of the Summe« 
State College, " Gartersession) research, safety education, intramurals, health edu Sessions 
State College* June 28—Aug. 7 cation workshop 
(main session 
Aug. 9—Aug. 27 
(post sessron ) 
\ug. 30—Sept. 18) 
(extra session 
University of lune 14—Julv 23 Undergraduate courses in health education, history and 
Pittsburgh. principles of physical education, minor sports, kinesi 
Pittsburgh. Pa.* ology; graduate courses in dance, safety education, 
supervision of recreation, measurement and evalua 
tion, aquatic leadership, administration; graduate 
workshop integrating health, physical education 
recreation 
Camp counseling at Camp Pitt, handcrafts, campcrait, 
camp music, nature study, camp aquatics, principles 
and philosophy of camping 
lune 2 \ug. ¢ Hygiene, applied anatomy, rrecti\ physical educa Willam | Hughes, 
in session tion, first aid, gymnastics, athletics, methods, phy Dept 
Aug. 9—Sept. 17 sical therapy, care of injuries, administration, met] 
( post session ) ods 
lune 14—Iulv-23 Health education, physical education activities, methods 
(Grat season dance, physical education for elementary schools 
luly 26—Aug. 28 recreation, health education workshop 
(second session ) 


baseball 


administration 
week cou in square and 
recreation, | 
camping, rec! 
Evaluation of activities, problems in physical education 
thesis problems 
Activity courses in archery, badmint modern dance Summer Quarter 
swimming, tennis; kinesiology, first aid, methods and or R. E. Bels] 
materials in dance and health education, tests and th Wilson, Det 
measurements, coordination of school and community Physical Edu ee 
health 
July 22—Aug. 20 Activity courses in tennis and swimming, principles of 
(eesaion RB) physical education, program, methods of teaching 
sports, schoo] health program, curriculum, adminis 
tration of recreation 


June 2—Julvy 13 Leadership in recreational activities, first aid and safe Nelle E. Walters, Dey 
(first term ty, coaching and officiating of football, basketball of Physical Educati 
14—Aug.2]1 and baseball, swimming, marital relations, tennis and Health for Wor 
second term ) fundamentals, anatomy and physiology, kinesiology, en 
rhythmic activities, folk and square dancing 
uurses for professional and lay people in group lead Ellen Linson, 


ng, games, dramatics Greenbe 
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UNIVERSITY B 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


_* He alth and hysic al Education Eight-Week SUMMER SESSION__1948 
SIX WEEKS SESSION—June 14- July 23 


Undergraduate and graduate courses in recreation, the dance Session 


safety education, aquatic leadership, measurement, and admin- /Ourses caaing | srTaauate 

June 28- md undergraduate degrees in 
GRADUATE WORKSHOP Curricul 

in Health, Physical Education. and Recreation August 20 itaiimecmies Urrculum 

wr e, j e i 

CAMP PITT—July 26- August 14 Registration Dance, Health, Kin siology Mo 

Camp counseling for teachers, students, and other qualified tor Development, Philosophy. 

persons interested in camp work. June 25-26 Physiology Of Exercise, Re- 

For information, address 


DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS, UNIV. OF PITTSBURGH, 


search, Relaxation, Supervision. 
PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 


Recreation, and Sports. 


MID-WEST SUMMER SPORTS CAMP SPECIAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
THE EDU ‘ATION TIE 
HOCKEY — TENNIS — SWIMMING SUMMER 
August 29 — September 5 R stad 
September 5 — September 12 — 1948 COURSE Resident staff with 
COLLEGE CAMP, WISCONSIN on LAKE GENEVA visitina lect 
Directed by: Irene A. Clayton, Suzanne R. Cross, Helen |. Driver 2 
I HOCKEY Suzanne R. Cross, President U. S. Field Hockey Assoc B W M F 
946-'47; Member U. S. Hockey Teams; Member U. S. Tour TAT 
om ing Team: Coach—-Mt. Pocono Hockey Camp, Pa 
é TENNIS Helen |. Driver, Assoc. Professor Sargent School Phys = 
r! ical Education, formerly University of Wisconsin. Author y 
Tennis for Teacher 
SWIMMING Emelia Louise Kilby. instructor. Bryn Mawr Cc “TTTLIT 
lege Qualified American Red Cross instructor dui dist 
ADDRESS CORRESPONDENCE TO Univ. of Wisconsin 


4iDiii. 


MISS IRENE A. CLAYTON Anna ESPENSCHADE 
P. O. Box 144 Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


Helen BARE 
VACATION IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST rl 
and LEARN WHILE YOU PLAY Denison 
nd NACI 
INSTITUTE i New Yc 


and LEADERSHIP TEACHING 
| for MEN and WOMEN OF MOTOR 


UTSTANDING AUTHORITIES such as: Herb Gregger- SKILLS tinued anda a I 1 lurthey! 
El Paso, Texas; Helen M. Dauncey, National Recrea- 


Association; Lester Griswold, Colorad Springs 
Or rado; H. B. Hunsaker, Utah State Agricultural Col- 
iw | ye; and Roger Larson, The State College of Washington FOUR-WEEK 
a will offer instruction in the following courses: 


SPORTS rchery 


PLAYGROUND ACTIVITIES, ARTS AND Saving, Sailing, and T 


| FOR 
| CRAFTS, CAMPING, RECREATIONAL 
x One-Week Courses. You may enroll for one or as June 25- scneaules so that cour car 
De many as you like. A new course each week in order July 23 : . : 
ucati i | named above, first course beginning June 14th —s 
We | 
RIGHTS ELIGIBLE—COURSES with . 
| or without CREDIT For further information and catalogues, 
| address: 
KS | CLASSES WILL BE LIMITED 


| For further information and applications, write 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 

DIRECTOR OF RECREATION INSTITUTE Box 44, University of Wisconsin 

| THE STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON Madison 6, Wisconsin 
PULLMAN. WASHINGTON 


-ATION 
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the ball and return it to home territory he players in hon 


territory attempt to seize any player from - other side whil 
47 AA he is on their grounds and make a prisoner of hi ‘he fir 
Chu e Ga. prisoner stands with one foot on the ball circle and 


his other foot away from it. Successive prisoners hold 


and form a chain away from the circle. Players who cros 
he | invade the opponents’ territory may free prisoner 
Prisoners Base-Snatc Ball 1) agegu them: « t ‘ iatch the ball and y to run fh 


ce as a camp and playground dire r the it for a point. Freed prisoners may walk to their home territo: 


unmolested The “liberator” may be caught before he retur 
home. 


son 
constant alert 
urate thrown 


i 
ogram desired tor upper 


ioys or girl It is also tun 
EQUIPMEN1 
A soft rubber ba 

be used 
Home The diamond.—Sixty-toot base lines 
Area 


ers, the larger the diamond; but the large: 


A—players on one team; B—players on opposing team; C—bail . : . 1] ] +} 
circle; X—ball; B-B-B—prisoners caught by Team A; A-A—prisoners the diamond. The diagram will explain t 
caught by Team B. 


€— 49°43 0S 


from 45 to 90 feet depending upon tli 


Cc players, and size of ball. Generally, an outdoor diamon 


be larger than one tndoors; also the larget the number 


plate The pitcher's plate 1 Z feet) trom 
plate. 
space about th Home plate—Same as in baseball 
through th Hlome base-—Home base is the area inside of which 
players ot the team at bat must remain wlule not running base 
Bases.—Same as in baseball. 
of players.—Thirteen on a team is the number sug 
equip- gested, but the game may be played by eight to fifteen per tear 
RULES OF THE GAMI 
nts by snatching Base runner out.—The base runner is out if hit by a throw 
i ball while he is not touching one of the bases The ball, ho 
ever, must be clearly thrown The player cannot be touch 
out as in baseball or thrown out at first. No more than 
members player may be on one base at a time If there are two 
runners on ‘r may be hit with a thrown ball, 
adversary leclared out iough while 
r and hold then 


running between bases 
the “In Team” 

touches 

a thrown ball, both he and his entire team 


and a shift is 


nade trom “Team at 
ream”) to “Team in the Fiel “Out Team”). 

Action upon becoming the “In t.’—The moment a teat 
becomes the “In Team,” < players must run for the hon 


base, evading ball throwe Irom e “Out Team If at 


“Copyright 1946 by John W. Norviel. 
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7 
. 
“a 
N his experi 
I 
gales, ) Prisoners’ Base-Snatch Ball. las 
| reat interest ¢ fhe more prisoners a team catches, the easier it Decome 
ved ‘ Detween the ages of Six 
tel test 1, tor them to engage the attentior those left on the ot 
Base Picl side and then send players down to snatch the ba ind ma 
i ind I iscinating enough 
\ i matt ; write that \ creat lea arises trom interesting situatio 
1 
4 > > * iS peel plave regula 
“rie ] 1 l The iren pla\ i tantalizing game th 
ime almost to the exclusior 
f ‘ ‘ lit They put 1 toot across and det th opponent to cate 
** \s rom the great pleasur it atfords 
‘ ‘ then hey jump un and } cross th ne 
AY, COT tunities for the xercising of funda lem ump uy] ind DackK acl 
€ 1 1 4 
mental 1 their opponents While attention is thus engaged a play 
il physi is, Tu g, dodging, and carrving 
+ \f ‘ + la\ re i if SUC (| AL ye 
ha ssitates mucl simple und Na K i i l 
merat \ make 11 2 Where all but one member ot a team are made risore 
i \ ces in at leads naturally, 
. : into t mat tear tivit the latter is in an heroic spot trying to stop points from bet! 
\ descriptior t the gan tollows Che accompanying dia OF Hi 
gram wll ely larif\ the plavir g Situation tire ppPosing team to me side of the field, revers¢ it, al 
rush across t lit o tree a whole chain | 
. eee only one point is being scored against his team 
80 Feet NATHA DOSCHER 
. 
As One-Out Baseball 
-B 8 Phe rare One-out Baseball iS Ore nvol 
a Aa re a ments of Doth baseball and ball tag it require 
ie ness of every plaver. It involves running, act 
iy an illy good where a vigorous, actty 
AA or junior high’ scho 
> 
AYER 
° i. ball, or volleyball m 
4 ire usual, but may va 
rea used, size ot t 
Sil 
1 ot pl 
Dali, the Sina 
eld Chis mav be al ind 01 sutdoor 
“ Z 9t a basketball court divided into two a 
& ength by a string, chalk, or paint lin lr} 
| ° ‘ feet in radius and is marked toward the re ; 
> 
iW la MALLS Omprise¢ the 
+ 
Che tean t to score elevel 
t bal] I their oppe ents ball and t] 4 
> : me field before being tagged. Each 
( ) 1 team may Ca 
! ) nent | capt 
must plac Ss Ol in Opposing plave 
] Liv 1 runnine outside of the boundar 
3 nes \ ites t ind automatically becomes a prisone1 
: rrouf plavers should be from six to ten vears of 
* and 1 yea rf 
ige 
un yr i layer Each tean onsists of from fiv to 
twelve childret 
[he players line up o1 sid the dividing line Fac 
> as attempts to get across the line unobtrusively in order to seize ee 


TION 


AP 


GUARANTEED 


MAROON, WHITE 


\ 


(\ 
0.584 Minne, 
We also make cheer leaders skirts and pinnies 
Samples FOR YOUR INSPECTION WILL BE FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 
MANUFACTURER OF HIGH STYLED GYM SUITS AT LOW PRICES! 
1917 1948 
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player on the “In Team” is hit by a thrown ball betore Ii 
reaches home, he and his team immediately become the “Out 
Team,” while the team throwing the ball and hitting the run 
ner immediately becomes the “In Team” and they start run 
ning for home. They likewise may be hit and the positions 
again reverse 
er say li one foot or any part of the body of a player 
is in the home base, the player is safe and cannot be put out 
by the ball 

Jatter out.—The batter is out if his batted ball (whether 
fair or foul), is a fly ball and is batted toward the general 
direction of home base by the open hand of an opponent before 
In this case, both he and his team are 


it strikes the ground 


out and teams change places in the usual manner. However, 
if the flv ball is batted toward home base by any other part of 
the body except the open hand, it is not an out. Likewise, 11 
it is touched by the open hand but is not deflected toward 
home base, it is not an out and should be called by the umpire 
as a fair ball or a foul ball as the case may be. Also, it 
should be noted that the catcher may put the batter out by 
batting down a fly ball (whether fair or foul), in the same 
manner as any of his teammates, but he also must deflect the 
ball in the direction of home base. 
All members of the team at bat 
If they 
ro out of this area, opponents may throw the ball at them 
and if hit their team is out. When the “In Team” is put out, 
any or all members may quickly run to retrieve the ball and 
throw it at opponents who are trying to run home. 

Location of the team in the field—The team in the field 
takes positions over the area as directed by their captain. For 
uggested placement refer to the diagram which shows the loca 


Location of team at bat 
except base runners must remain in the home base 


The normal position for each player 1s 


tion oft fifteen players 


licated by a number and his general area of responsibility is 


shown by the line around his position. Numbers are arranged 
according to importance; if less players are used the higher 
numbered positions are omitted For example, if thirteen 
layers are used, positions No. 14 and No. 15 are omitted. Ot 


uurse, the fewer the players the larger their area of respor 


sibility becomes 


ent n team pla Since throwing the ball at base 
runners is one of the principal sports of the game, and sing 
i “miss” may permit the opponent to make one or more rut 


s important to develop team play as suggested below. 


lhrow to basemen and let them try tor put-outs. This will 


save chasing many wild balls and the consequent scoring 

runs by the opponent 

2. Use the right shortstop as a floating player to run alot 

ri outside t the diamond between home and first base SO as 
+ 


o catch balls thrown at the runner This will enable othe 


players to throw at the base runner with a double chance for 


success. They may be able to hit the runner and put him out 
yt t they miss, the shortstop may catch the ball and make 
the put-out or at least prevent the runner from going beyond 
first base This may also prevent other base runners fron 
ming home 
Use the left shortstop in the same way between third 
base and 
4 \ll infield players should endeavor to cover throws so 
as to catch the ball if it misses the base runner 
5 Since there 1s mo rule against stealing bases, the pitcher 
should watch base runners and be alert to throw to basemen for 
it-outs to throw at the runner direct In case he throws 
it the r, basemen or short fielders should cover the throw 
so as te t ball if he misses 
First team at it eam tirst at bat is decided by toss of 
in or by “ston paper, scissors.” 
Pitcher must toss the ball so that it may be easil\ 
itted by the opponent. If a pitcher repeatedly fails to do so 
the umpire may call for change of pitcher. 
Battin Che ball may be batted by the open hand or fist 
No strikes or balls are called, but if a batter fails to strike at 


good halls in succession, the umpire may call for another 


batter. It a player obviously attempts to delay the game by 
repeatedly and intentionally missing balls, or in any other way 
the umpire may declare the ball dead and the team out. | 


this is done, the team in the field may come home without be 
ing put out. It is hoped that batters will try to bat almos 
every good ball and make such action by the umpire unneces 
sary at any time 

Batting order.—Batting order is arranged by the team cap 
tain. Players must continue to bat in the same order. If a 
player is at bat when his team is put out through no fault o 
his own, he again is at bat when his team becomes the “Ir 
Team” next time, but once he has batted or been replaced b 
the umpire, he cannot bat again until all other members of hi 
team have had their turn 

Fair ball.—Same as in baseball. 

Foul ball.—Same as in baseball 

Dead ball.—A dead ball may be called by the umpire when 


ever necessary. When this is done, play stops and base-runners 


6. Left 


8. Right 
Fielder 


Pielder 


Right 
Short 
Fielder 


Fielder 


Scale 
1" to 6 meters 


Home plate 
—Team at bat 
Home base 


not on base move back to the last base held 


No put-outs ma 


occur when the ball is dead. The ball is also dead when a fo 
ball is called, when a batted ball strikes one of the batter 
own teammates while in home base, when the ball is interfer¢ 
with by a spectator, when the ball goes into some inaccessib 
place such as a gymnasium balcony, a ravine, etc 

lime at bat.—A “time at bat” is the period during which 
team continues to bat, and lasts until an out is called. 

Juning.—An inning for one team is the period of time 
which that team can keep the opposing team in the field. W! 
the opponents come to bat, their inning ends and the seco 
half of the inning (or the inning tor the opponents) begit 
Thus an inning for one team may include several “times 
bat” provided that team, after being put out can also put t 
opposing team out before the members come to bat, thus retur 
ing home to bat again. Of course all base runners lose the 
base when a team is put out. The principal purpose of t! 
“Inning” rule is to assist in score keeping 

Scormg of runs \ run is scored whenever a player h 
batted the ball and made the run touching each base en rou 
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Fielder 4 
/\ 
| 14, 15. 4 
Left \ J Right 
Middle Middle 
Fielder Fielder 
Second | 
q Baseman 
_ 13. 
Cente 
man 

it NA 
Short 
3 
Diamond 
Layout 
Batter-- — 
i Team at bat 
| Heme base 
VW catche 
4 
| 
0 
uf 
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C4 q WEREN’T GOOD ENOUGH! 
WW 
| v balls. So we pounc neo 
i || 1 XB20's— —we must a 
i 
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** 
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\ 
TANK SUITS 
BGs Famous for Long Wear. Knit of Two Ply Fine 
: Combed Yarn in Fast Vat Colors 
se Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green 
vie Oe Sizes 22 to 46 $18.00 a dozen 
. ‘ Write for new complete catalog 
OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 
a! age 1140 Broadway New York City 1 
See Cap Adv. on Page 302) 


Che entire run must be completed during 


eng of gant Length of game is decided betore the gar 
starts Phe team making the most runs within that tim 
the winner. Extra time, as agreed upon by the team captai 


may be used to play off a tie 


W. Norviet 


rid 


I wish to respond to an editorial by H. S. DeGroat in 
) 1947 | 


nterpret the article cort ctly Mi DeGroat advocat 


pment 
bombs, 


ruits in time 
(at an appalling cos we could not strike back anyway wit 
ut superior planes, rockets, atom bombs, biological wart 
vices, and the like. To be too tough to encourage attack 
bl i i 

must be able to deliver a devastating counter attack within 
few hours. This requires a» comparatively small, well tran 


m-the-job armed force, with the most modern, highly deve 


ed machines and devices of destruction we can make. 7 
armed force and the devices of destruction must be so pla 
and protected that a sneak attack will leave most of both 
tact for an immediate counter attack. Thus can we prepa 
against sudden attack 

As for adequate education (physical, mental, moral, 
social), it should be apparent to all that given the money t 
universal military training would cost, we can do a better 
in schools than in the armed services, and include voung wo 
en as Well as young men. Adequate education for our peo 
must include women as well as men. [n this connection, we 
make provision for those interested and qualified to become 
technicians that we must have to maintain an adequate defer 
through subsidization if necessary, by encouraging those m 
gifted along specialized lines to take training of that type 

Certainly, “A full program of health and physical educat 
for every child all the way through school,” is an import 
part of adequate education for our youth, but that can bi 
tablished as well and can be tied in as well in connection w 
ling as with miltary training. It is not a 
of universal military training. A good physical education 4 


addit onal schoo 


gram which emphasizes intramural athletics for all after 
preliminary training mentioned above will be more useful in 
society of give and take, lead and follow, think and plan, 
will military training which must of necessity insist upon obe 
ence to insure proper functioning, even though that proced 
stifles individual initiative 


= in bach, 
‘ 
Majo 
Civil Information 
Education GHO-SCA 
» Postmast 
yan Francisco, Caltf 
Fram the Readers 
1 year ot umiversal military training as a means ot preparing 
vasically t issure peace, and ot educating our young pe 
idequatel I doubt that universal military training its 1 
' lake our nation so strong that others will h F 
tat itta us W in do that most efficiently and econon 4 
il | ting ur energies to the devel bet 
ts nd plat mor lestructive aton m 
leadly biological t niques and materials, and trai 
21 % Superior technicians 
\ sudden and terrific counter punch which can be deliv 
mmediately is a potent threat against an opponent who n t , 
wish to hit with a quick destructive jab. Several million 
tially mobilized recruits wth preliminary training would : 
| constitute t typ f counter punch that would cause n 
concern on the part « ! 1 vho wished to paralyze cor 
munication and 1 lust il centers, while decimating a tair sl 
of our population with atom bombs, rockets, and other mod 
destructive devices We could lot hope to mohilize our tT q 
| 
] 
_ 
é : A 
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Pa f a trainee does not concentrate on military techniques and 
-_ . militarv svstem, there is little excuse for having him take 
i training It seems unreasonab to assun that yu 
vho must concentrate upon learning military techniques 
it the same time learn as much about living well 
for a ] ccupatho is wil the I 
tion, and on learning how to live well in a democrati 
Sure ly the art informed people who be lie 
tarv life is democrat We do not prepare you 
hem to a r ot b just what to 
( viden tha ersal milita t 
IN SERVING THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 
1vé ) ) i i 
r service’ Have those given military tr ing tne 75 years in serving the nation’s schools has 
tOnge ved better. a een A na given Medart unquestioned leadership in the 
ave other sound young men ot! t Be f wen field of gym and locker room equipment and 
ssc ined physical educational apparatus. During these 
PI years Medart has pioneered the development 
" lucation to ena ur young men t 1\ etter ( 
ar ; ; of new ideas and improvement which has 
1 eviden that t ined Nave live etter the 
That earned for Medart products the slogan “the 
standard of comparison.” Medart leadership 
t can be h WI that voung ldier iwat and experience are yc 'f assurance ot sound 
exhibited better emotional control than ‘ic her 1! investment when you buy equipment made 
men of their age group during 1 feee { it by... Medart of St. Lucis 
itive has been developed rather thar indet I tat 
r the group as a whole, that there was les idence of MEDART MAKES... 
ional unbalance in a group of pt vattle trai il 
, Steel Lockers ¢ Steel Lockerobes * Gymna- 
. g similar young men not in the service, that those trained : ; 
ce ire qualimned Mat i iiving il re i 
ii a i i i 
erve manit nd that tl lived boards and the new Acromat-Trampolin 
l ve validity. Many are waiti r that ¢ ence a 
| 
: | 
a i 
10. 
Ou --- 
| 
wit 
irl 
kk ‘ D NTISTS can play an important role in t | 
bss tuberculosis by careful examination of suspicious i 
\ ire sec I t idva Mary tuberculosis ind 
d nn ite ¢ i Dhvsicia 
plac it, according t \n in Dental Associatio i c 
saeaniecaé ik. are sorry that the name of Miss Mildred Tripp, Apt. 12 4 
\rcade, International Fa \linnesota, was omitted tron 
the Members Direct ublished Septen 
nil ¢ ler + ] shlich 1) AL 
vy that 1 i e supplem ta St publisnes n the Le i ab 
Miss Tr is 1 over 15 irs and the 
el | 
s to be rett 
we 
i 
M SS Helen A. Lengyel, Physical Education for Women - r 
University of Maine, Orono, is anxious to secure copies 
2 na -ember )2 rn} n eT 
efe e May, 1930, and December, 1931, Jour als. If any mem eee e eee eee 
las these issues available it is requested that he or sh ' 
m 
lunicate direct with Miss Lengyel 
WRITE 
icatiot | 
M SS Marion R. Broer, Route No. 2, Madison, Wisconsin, s 
portant FOR 
S anxious to secure the Decembh« 1944, copy of the 
h Quarterly, of which issue the Washington office no i LITERATURE 
n W ; 
iS an) ypies. Anv reader who can help Miss Broer 
» communicate direct wit er ! 
nm 


Veek will be held this vear in hundreds of communities 
een hout the United States and Canada from April 24 t 
4 rh eme or 11S ear will be “Youth Kev to the 
oced Information and helpful suggestions for carrying out ~S 
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CATION 


St] 1111 1a] I Natior i] B VS and Girl PRODL 


the program of the week may be obtained irom National Boys 

and Girls Week Committee, 35 East Wacker Drive, Room 
50, Chicago 1, Illinois 

HE April issue of Education will be entirely devoted to the 

health and physical education under the editorship 

of Carl E. Willgoose, chairman, Division of Required Physical 

Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. It will 


contain articles of particular interest to teachers in training 
and professional people in the field 


y= best research work in medical science is being done in 


el cancer according to Federal Security Admin 
strator Ewing. As the result of a comprehensive publicity 
program we have more money for it than for any other type 
Real 


Editorials 


to areas now uncovered, must come as the result of edu 
“ation at the grass roots, by the action of city councils, 
vy commissioners, and state legislatures 
luntary Yanizations are urged to take ie lead 
it yping the plan sponsored by the American Publi 


which 1s 1m tive parts 
1. Passage of state laws authorizing creation of coun- 


jurisdiction, covering not less than 50,000 persons. All 


ty-wide, city-county, or multi-county units of health 


but twelve states now have such laws. A model law has 


AERIAL TENNIS-DART IS 


Ideal for that summer program 


If you have a small budget for a BIG 
PROGRAM, then you are looking for 
Aerial Tennis-Dart 


Broken feather n Birdies may be 
>asily place 

We are again able t tain the ma 
terials that make thi equipment give 
more and better erv 

Aerial Tennis-Dart is easy to learn and 
nterest r¢ ily increases and holds one 
as skills increase 

if 


your jealer can not supply you 
write direct to 


SELLS AERIAL TENNIS CO. 
4838 Belinder Rd., Kansas City 3, Kans. 
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been prepared by the National Conterence of Commis 
sioners on Uniform State Laws. | 
2. Employme | professionally qualified, full 
2. Employment of professionally qualified, full-tim | 
health officers at adequate salaries. s | 
3. Requirement by law that health departments carry 


m certain standard activities. These should include the 
six activities listed above 

4. Tax support of at least $1 per capita, not less thar 
one-half to come from local sources. The present aver | 
age per capita on a 50,000 population unit would allov 


employment of a staff comforming to this projecte 


standard: one medical officer, one sanitary” en 
gineer, one non-professional assistant sanitary inspe 
tor, three individuals for clerical work, and ten publ 
health nurses (1 to 5,000 population ) 


Creation of community health councils in eac 


jurisdiction. These should tnclude representative 


ill civic and voluntarv health organizations 

Since education is so important in the movement 
ring adequate health services t ill the people w 
should strive to determine more precisely the role 
the schools and colleges 

One serious shortcoming is the lack of effective rela 


tionship between public health education and the sch 
health program. It should be noted that even the Prit 
ceton Conference failed to recommend a health edu 
tor as a necessary part of a minimum local health unit 
staff stating that such a person should be included 
local conditions demand and local resources permit 
The sporadic educational programs of many public and 
voluntary health agencies with a single health objective 
in mind frequently prove to be ill-timed, competing 
and, therefore, quite ineffective for some of the agen 
cies. This points to the great need for community plan 
ning and cooperation. 

School administrators would welcome the determina 
tion, within reasonable limits, of the role of the public 
schools in public health education. They seek ways to 
promote better community life through the educational 
process. They wish to use with increasing effectiveness 


the resources of health agencies. They desire more co 
ordination, less duplication. They recognize and accept 
the concept that the promotion of the health of every 
individual is not merely the responsibility of the health 
department, or of the several health agencies, but rather 
that it is a community responsibility. which the 
schools should play a major part. 

Educators can assist in the movement to extend 
cal health services. They may: 

1. Help to create local community health counci! 
where none now exist and to strengthen their services 
in areas where they do exist. 

2. Work to develop the public understanding an 
support needed for the development of adequate loc 
health services, using the resources of the existing o 
ficial and voluntary health agencies. 

3. Seek the assistance of all health agencies in pr 
moting the school health program. 

4. Support the necessary legislation in states whe 
local authority for the proper development of lo 
health services is lacking 


Support in principle tederal legislation maku 
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Costumes for the Gymnasium Sre'> 


TUNIC SUITS — SHORTS — BLOUSES al \ 


Made ot tine combed yarns in twelve colors 


Now available in a wide range of colors // | 


and materials 


Tank Suits 


Costumes for the Modern Dance 


Tunics — Bra and Pantie Sets Leotards — Skirts 


ALDRICH & ALDRICH, INC. 


1857 MILWAUKEE AVENUE 


Send for catalogs. 


CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


LYARD'S 


ama 


Calif 


The 


“Main” 


Distrisutors HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. saancues im paimcipac cities 947! 
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HILLYARD FLOOR TREATMENTS 


Protect Your Floors! 
* Hillyard’s Super SHINE-ALL cleans all types 


of floors and other surfaces ... cuts labor costs, not being 


a soap it does not have to be rinsed. It is safe for all 
surfaces. Approved Non-skid by Underwriters Laboratories. 


* Super HIL-BRITE self polishing carnauba wax 


dries bright in twenty minutes. needs no buffing, rubbing or 
polishing. brings out the natural beauty of the floor. Ap- 
proved by flooring manufacturers and by Underwriters 
Laboratories as Non-skid. 


* Hillyards WOOD PRIMER is a penetrative 


seal, also a primer for subsequent coats of finish, waxes or 
dressings. it waterproofs wood floors. It prevents breaking 
down of the cell structure through decay and rot caused by 
the absorption of water. grease, oil and dirt. Approved by 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association. 

Hillyard have a Nation - wide =] 


| Treet ment 


group of Floor Treatment Maintain- JOB SPECIFICATIONS 
eers. Every one of them is an expert 
on floor and building maintenance. 
Their advice and recommendations are 
given free. Write or wire us today, no 
obligation. 


. = = = 
FREE This new book full of real in- ie _ 


formation of floor maintenance. 
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Just Published 


Administration 


of I lish-Schoo 
Athleties 


Second Edition 
By CHARLES E. FORSYTHE, 
State Director of 
High School Athletics in Michigan 
This valuable book is a sound framework on which to 
build an efficient athletic program in the American high 
school The new second edition describes current pol: 
cies of the National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations, and cites new regulations on eligi- 
bility, athletic officials, and “‘all-star’’ contests 
® Full accounts of new injury compensation and health 
insurance plans now operative in 27 siaves 
® Accent on practical problems of administration, rather 
1an theory 


400 pages 54" x 8 


Baseball 


Individual Team Play and Strategy 
Second Edition 
By JOHN W. (JACK) COOMBS 
[ ne b r. new ed tion OT This ramous guide th 4 only 
manual specifically designed to help the college base- 
yall coach produce a winning team from an average 
quad! The complete handbook to business management 
and team organization as well as a coaching manual for 


phase of individua! and team play 


325 pp. 5! Age x 8” 


Send for vour examination copies today 


Prentice Hall, Ine. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11 
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federal funds available specifically for the developme: 


of local health services Hl. L. Hughes, Temple | 


versity, Philadelphia. 


( nti 


Body Types 


julry a to whether or not the s mMatotype of at 
dividual ever changes within the span of lite. This 
ot be absolutely answered at present nwever, 
rent study has shown no convineing change.** The 
dition or subtraction of we oh does not va a soma 
tvpe. This may seem quite discouraging to a pers 


who might fall into the class of extreme ectomorp! 
il educator 
can help these people; for example, they should k1 
that the usual height-weight-age norms are poor 
constructed. They can then understand that they 


not peculiarly abnormal for the hereditary type 1 
h they fall. Sound mental hygiene could be easi] 


fostered in this manner saving children and vou 
people many heartaches. [specially important in t) 
respect would be the encouragement which could 


given to the many people: 


who are apparently neither mentally nor physically sick 


this group we might include also those persons who, w 
apparently making a good social adjustment, nevertheless 
tremendously hampered by feelings of inadequacy, emotior 
instability, fears, and other personality disturbances whi 


intertere with efficiency and happiness.=# 
Sheldon feels that many voung people could be save 


from near tragedy if they were not encouraged to at 


tempt to acquire skills 11 rta il performances 

which they can never attain. Some children shoul 

never be made to understand, directly or indirect! 

that they are especially deficient when they cannot b 

come successful athletes Phe toll Wing statement! 


Sheldon may cause much consternation in the heart « 


Possibly not more than five or six boys in a hundred a 
physically equipped to play a particular athletic game 
conspicuous success. It 1s probably more harmful to the a 
ave boy ot S&S to encourage him to want to be a wcesstul fo 
ball or baseball player than to encourage him t nasturl 
He 1s fairly certain sooner o1 iter to discover e short 
ngs in this latter practice ut ( is small fe ‘ ima 
the inner tragedy of ill-advised ambitior 

Positively, then, voungsters should be encouragt 
to direct their thinking toward those values which m 


be fulfilled within the scope of their own constituti 
al potentialities. 
2. NEED FOR SOMATOTYPE NORMS 
Cureton recommends somatotyping as a fundamer 
al procedure for work in body mechanics and physi 


fitness testing.“® Almost every test must be norn 


eventually in terms of constitutional type (1.¢., wel 


sSheldon, W. H The Varieti of Human Physique, p. 

“4Diehl H. S Healthful Living New York McGraw-H 
300k Company, Inc., 1945, p. 436 

25Sheldon, The Varieties of Human Physique, p. 227 

“6Cureton, T. K Body Build as a Framework of Referen 
for Interpreting Physical Fitness and Athletic Performance 
Research Quarterly Supplement, 12: 2 (May, 1941), p. 299 
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[NEED SEATING for THAT NEW GYM or FIELD HOUSE? 


| Order Your Universal Roll-A- Way Gymnasium Stands, NOW! 


In spite of the continued and increasing ss © 
' demand for Universal equipment, we can still 
Ct | give you late fall delivery on Roll-A-Way ee j 
Gymnasium stands if your order is received | 
lat in the next 30 to 60 days. 
rs Universal Type B Roll-A-Way stands offer 
Pp the highest value in seating requirements. ee nn 
iy They are built with a safety factor offourand | a 
offer maximum floor space when closed, with 
maximum seating capacity, plus comfort and Another Universal Roll-A-Way Installation 
leg room when open. To assure November Note its roominess when open, and its fully enclosed com- 


pactness when closed. 


asil delivery, please get your orders in early! Our National Survey of Gymnasium Seating Requirements 
Out There’s a Universal installation some- is at your disposal, without obligation, to help you determine 


the number of seats necessary to accommodate future capacity 


where near you. Inspect it carefully. It’s owas. 


| backed by over 30 years of undisputed lead- Our engineering staff will assist you. in planning for safety, 
durability, economy—with Universal Roll-A-Way Stands. Write 
ership in the industry. 


‘ be SPRINGFIELD Has Expanded Its Graduate Study Program 
COLLEGE to Give a Master’s Degree (M.Ed.) in 


fo Physical Education and Recreation in Rehabilitation 


Field work required in orthopedic, neuropsychiatric, and general 


Si medical-surgical hospitals. 


For Information Write to 
Director of Graduate Study 
Springfield College, Springfield 9, Mass. 
Corporate Name 
International Young Men’s Christian Association College 
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The Story of 


Menstruation 


A 10-minute color 
movie with sound 


A creation of Walt Disney 
Productions, this film gives 
young girls a complete, 
factual understanding otf 
theirown physical make up. 
Here is an intelligent pres- 
entation already acclaimed 
by thousands of teachers 
and students. Prints loanec 
on a short-term basis. 


Menstrual 
Physiology Chart 


"Very Personally 
Yours” Booklet 


An informative booklet Instructors find this large 
every teen age girl will full-color chart a handy 
want to read—and know. guide to use during lectures. 
Clear, down -to- earth Illustrates the menstrual 
knowledge about men- process in simple, easy-to- 


struation . . . tells girls follow diagrams. Excellent 
what to do and not to as a supplement for both 
do. Wonderful aid to the booklet and the film 
teachers who in- 
structing pupils on this 


normal bodily function. 


Educational Department 
International Cellucotton Products Co. 


919 N. Michigan Ave.. Chicago 11, Illinois (JHE48) 


Please send me free, with the compliments of Kotex*, the 
tol owing material : 


Full details onthe movie, ‘*The Storv of Menstruation.”’ 


” 


Copies of the new booklet, ‘‘ Very Personally Yours. 


0) One full-color, jumbo-size Menstrual! Physiology Chart. 
Name 
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3. THe INFLUENCE oF HEREDITY UPON SOMATOTYPES Bh 

The influence of heredity upon somatotypes is n 4 
vet conclusively known. Bodily build and height mig} ? 
be caused directly by the hereditary genes,** or it B® yw: 
may be that early environmental factors such as foo¢ 
etc., play an important part. Oftentimes endocri 
variations are believed to cause extreme variations ot 
somatotypes. Investigation in this area may well furthe le 
advances in eugenics programs. Men have traditiona sh 
ly been wary of this subject; further study may 
Huence this matter beneficially. 


+. THE RELATION OF CONSTITUTION TO 5 

PsyCHOLOGICAL MANIFESTATIONS 

The relation of constitution to psychological mat 

festations is yet undetermined to anv great exter 
Sheldon proposes that 


The hypothesis . . . is that personality, broadly conceive 
is the product of the play of a complex pattern of environ 
mental pressures upon a living organism that carries an 
nately determined constitutional patterning 

We have, as a matter of fact, found such a clear relat: 
between physique and behavior, and between organic constit 
tion and the mental outlook, a line between what is orgar 


and what is functional in the human personality.° 


The physical educator will more fully understar 
the students with whom he comes in contact 1f he 
derstands the three types of temperament classifi 


this is, the viscerotonic temperament, the somatotor 


temperament, and the cerebrotonic temperament. 
must be stressed again that the extreme of any of thes 
Variations of type is rare; various mixtures of thes¢ 
basic components will usually be met..The extreme of 
a type may be recognized within a short time, however 
by the alert teacher of physical education. This 11 
dividual must be given careful guidance in a planned 
program. 
5. IN Bopy Typrs 

In addition to the chance of dysplasia in terms of 
the three basic components, endomorphy, mesomorphy 
and ectomorphy, secondary variables such as gynan 
dromorphy must be understood. In the case of the 
individual characterized by gynandromorphy (1. « 
physical bi-sexuality), for example, an emotional con 
Hict may be present. Sheldon calls this “gynandromo 
phic incompatibility.”*% It may be that the masculin 
and feminine motivational impulses are incompatible 
It probably weuld be wise for the physical educator 
to discover a means of helping the individual rid hit 
self of this difficulty. This might be done throu; 
psychoanaiysis conducted by a competent psychiatrist 


NUTRITION AND Bopy Types 
In health and physical education work it is 
portant to have current knowledge concerning 
vancements in the field of nutrition. It appears quite 


possible, also, that certain somatotypes will have 
ferential food needs.*° The ectomorph should prot 
bly eat more than the mesomorph and the endomorp! 


Following this line of thought, it is also suggest 


“7Sheldon. The Varieties of Human Physique, p. 227 
“SIbid., pp. 234-235 
“91 bid., p. 242 
pp. 248-249 
slIbid.. pp. 248 ff | 
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that differential diets may be proved necessary for dif- 
ferent somatotypes. Cureton deals with this problem 

ry specifically stressing the dangers facing the over- 
weight and underweight person.?* He quotes life in- 
company figures concerning the mortality 
rate of overweight individuals and concerning the dan- 


surance 


ers of illness and disease from being markedly un- 


still many advances to be made in methods of treating 
and developing children. Constitutional study may show 
in one of the three 


us that children who are dominant 


components need treatment differentiated from _ that 
of the normal child. It is also possible that some chil 
dren need freedom while others need rigid discipline 


This is for future experimentation to determine 


lerweight. Adequate diet under medical supervision may well be that environmental factors are of 
should help to alleviate these perennial problems. import and the previously proposed hypotheses are o 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS relatively minor value. Whatever the answer, teachers 
[he previously-mentioned areas, in which it is sug- of physical education must keep abreast of the findings 
gested that the teacher of physical education acquire in all fields of scientific endeavor «» 
“awareness,” are only a few of those which these 
mstitutional studies present to the fields of psy- 
logy and medicine. Such items as the relationship . 
constitutional study to clinical investigation and 
umunity, differential dress and furniture, sexuality ‘ 
| mating, crime, etc., do not fall within the scope of Educational Sports Awards 
his subject-matter treatment. It remains important, 
vertheless, for the teacher of physical education to 
inderstand trends within the total field of education. So lpproval factor.—G1 » leadership at 
seems quite logical that these two ideas have grown group social a val should be used as an ins T 
d flourished. In a democracy the accepted plan is in the de ition of letter awards. The at 
socialize the individual; at the same time, emphasis squad members themselves have certain convictions as 
placed upon developing his potentialities to their to who among their g deserves recognition 
llest. This idea is feasible as long as the interests of have unconsciously observed individuals to see w has 
individual and the society do not conflict. There are een faith who has been helpful, who has kep 
| slal dards, etc wement eb. nempet 
2Cureton, T. K Physical Fitness Workbook Champaign thr 
[ling Stipes Publishing Co., 1942, pp. 100-101 ) squad vote by b ) ir one, two ree, Or more 
Josephine L. e Francis L Charles H 
RATHBONE BACON KEENE 
HEALTH IN YOUR DAILY LIVING leads the high school student to think 
about and do something about his daily health habits, to promote efficiency 
of mind and body. This modern text considers the student's own problems 
and interests; suggests sensible everyday habits of eating, exercising, and 
resting; provides essential information for understanding the bases of good 
health; points up the total concept of mental, physical. and emetional well- 
being; and accents the positive aspects of health. 
Boston New York l¢ hicag Dalla Atlanta 3 San Frar 
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RECREATION 


magazine 


REPORTS recreation activities 


KEEPS the recreatio 
up-to-date 


Enter your subscription 


RECORDS recreation philosophy 


DESCRIBES new programs 


n worker 


NOW. 


Send for a sample copy to 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASS'N. 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Schools for Mental Defectives, 
Correctional Instituti 


GOOD SALARIES 
OPPORTUNITY FOR EXCELLENT 


Write 


State Armory 


WANTED 


Graduate, Registered Occupational Therapists 
and Trained Recreation Workers for Assign- 
ments in Illinois State Psychiatric Hospitals, 


Children’s and 
ons. 


CIVIL SERVICE POSITIONS 


RETIREMENT 


AND INSURANCE PLAN 
MAINTENANCE AVAILABLE 


DIVISION OF PERSONNEL SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


Springfield, Mlinois 
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individuals up to the limit of letters that may be award- 
ed for that particular sport should be administered. 
These qualities are explained and elaborated upon by 
the coach to the squad directly before the secret ballot- 
ing takes place. The employment of such a voting pro- 
cedure gives confidence and group approval to those re- 
ceiving and to those not receiving awards. The number 
of votes should be weighted, and should account for a 
share in the entire point system. Employing such a vot- 
ing technique establishes active democracy in a pro- 
gram. 

Participation Factor —The amount of participation 
or points in a meet should be recorded during the sports 
contest, It is deemed advisable to have a responsible 
individual, someone other than a member of the coach 
ing staff, assigned to the duty. The values given to suc] 
participation should be but a small percentage of the 
possible number of points in the entire award system, 
however. Participation should be a part of your award 
system but should not overshadow other, very deserv- 
ing values. 

Coordinating All Factors.—Al\ the factors mention- 
ed above, namely, attendance at practice, required &0 
percent school attendance, perfect school attendance bo 
nus, keeping of training standards, care and return of 
equipment, sportsmanship, the value to the team as a 
result of group voting, and number of innings, quarters, 
or points in a meet, should each receive consideration 
in a school system of awards. 

These eight factors should each have representative 
values and be based on their relative importance in the 
entire program as conducted by the school authorities 
his arrangement should make for a balanced measur 
ing device. 

TI 
system will in part be reflected by the method to which 
educational authorities subscribe regarding the recogni- 


> > 


e policy of the entire athletic program of a school 


tion and award phase of their program. A diploma 
shows educational achievement; a sports award should 
show educational and athletic achievement. Judicious 
exercise of this suggested system will enrich the sports 
program since it identifies the contributing factors 
which are considered as essential parts of the entire 
educational system 

Methodology Factors.—When all the season’s points 
are computed for each individual, the team list is then 
rearranged with the participant receiving the largest 
number of points at the top, then listing the next high- 
est below, until the entire squad is listed numerically 
in a descending order. 

The determining group, which may be called the Ath- 
letic Council, Athletic Cabinet, or Sports Committee 
or something similar, should include some of the fol- 
lowing school officials, and it should be the final au- 
thority in granting awards 

man of Athletic Committee. ) 


2. Superintendent of schools. 


soard of education member (suggested as chai 


3. Principal of high school. 
+. Director of health and physical education 


Captain of sports (or president of senior class) 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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TION 


with the 


6. Coaches (no power to vote, recommendations 


only ). 


This should study and be well acquainted 
awarding letters. The coach should 


yr their consideration and ap- 


committee 
system of 
urnish to the committee fi 
and recommend where the 
b rly should keep in 


season's results 


should be. This official 


nind the limit in number of letters for any one sport, 
yut not necessarily award the total number up to the 
imit. Among the remaaning group whose members do 
receive varsity letters, the same technique to 
lecting junior varsity awards may be repeated 
Complete recording of daily records and subsequent 


l approval by a responsible body shows no partia 


but provides black and white records of the seasor 
for all squad members, Thus, injustice to an individua 
s almos npossible when records are accurate and 
e kept up to dat sing su ictors as 1ose liste 
ubove. Knowing the man ictors involved in arriving 
it awards, the motivation for comp e and adherence 
s engendered in the individuals who are exposed t 
1 endorsement will 1 
ipprova enaorsement 1e\ 1D 
ice complete understanding of such a merit system 
takes place. The attitude which the sports coaches and 
the school authorities assume towards such an award 


system is important because the ultimate success of the 


upon them. 
Awards.—All letters 
school athletic 


rogram is dependent 


Condition of Accepting should 


e the property of the high association 


ind subject to mmmittee for 


a high 


} 


above ci 
student or 
should never 


recall by the con 


luct school 


chool alumnus. 


unbecoming to a high 
\lthough 
instills in 


such action be 


eeded, it nevertheless the wearer the idea 


that he must be ever mindful of his obligation as a citi 


attending high school or as an alumnus 


mm to use such an understanding as a threat should 
‘engendered when awards are presented. The impor- 
tance of what they represent and stand for should be 


mphasized and enlarged upon. 


Limitations of Awards.—Limitations should be fixed, 
wih ng in mind the number of the squad members who 
ually can participate in the interschool contests and 


The 


‘rs to the designated number 


the size of the squads committee should award 


of students earning the 


ighest number of points. In some cases there may be a 


ge variance of point totals between two players, pro 


iding a possible cutting point in the list. This may 
rove advisable since the limit of letters in any sport 
eed not necessarily be awarded every year 

[’xamples of the limitation on the number of letters 


lat may be awarded are as follows: 


Sport Varsity Junior Varsity 
Basketball 9 letters 9 letters 
Baseball 15 letters 15 letters 
Football 18 letters 18 letters 
Track 18 letters 18 letters 


Challenge to Educators 


(he above-mentioned system of awarding sports let- 
‘rs has been used and has proved to provide a stabil 
ng approach to the conduct of interscholastic athle- 

It provides a ballas 
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of no small proportion to the 


McArthur Towels 
26 years were 
fications of 
provided by 
McArthur Super-Gyms and Super-Turks is due 
use of 
Strength without extra weight 
thread weave throughout 
woven corded tape selvage 
down the side to maintain strength in 
center. Write for information and a towel plan 
for your school to Geo. McArthur & Sons, Inc 
Baraboo 


McARTHUE 


DESIGNED 
For Schools By School Men! 


used in schools for 


designed according to the speci- 
school men. The great economy 
the long life (350 to 500) of 


triple-twisted yarns for 

double 
wide heavy 
color stripe 
the 


ply 


Wisconsin 


SCHOOL TOWELS 


FILMS 


at low rental cost — many for sale 


Selected film yr sport Ind recreation designed t 
serve as aids in team training |deal for use by act 
and by directors of athletic and recreation programs in 
high schools, colleges, clubs and organizations. 


SOME OF OUR CATEGORIES: 


Baseball Health and Safety Table Tennis 
Basketball Hunting Tennis 
Bowling Jai-Alai Track and Field 
Boxing Ju-Jitsu Tumbling 
Camping Life Saving Volleyball 
Diving Physical Fitness Water Sports 
Fishing Recreation Weight Lifting 
Football Softball Winter Sports 
Golf Swimming Wrestling 

For the New 1948-1949 Catalog of Selected Motion 
Pictures, Write to Dept ‘’J.’’ 


(¥. M. C. A. MOTION PICTURE BUREAU) 


CHICAGO 3 
19 Se. Le Salte 


SAN FRANCISCO 2 
351 Turk 


NEW YORK 17 DALLAS 4 


347 Madison Ave. 


7 ASSOCIATION FILMS 


3012 Maple Avence 
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ONE 


Not Quite Magic But NISSEN 
The 1948 “All-One” 


“TRAMPOLINE 


Advanced Flashfold Model 47-T 
With Exclusive Nissen Roll-Out Feature 
AN INDOOR or OUTDOOR TRAMPOLINE 


Lighter—Sturdier—Larger—Closer To Floor 


Man Folds It 
Minute Does It 


WRITE for PRICES and 


QUICKLY MOVED and 
STORED by GYM WALL 


ONE MAN DOES 
IT ALL 


FREE LITERATURE on 
MODELS 48-T and 5000-T. 


200 A Avenue NW 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


*Name TRAMPOLINE Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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spirit of athletic squad members toward each other 
toward school authorities, and toward their competi 
tors. The attitude of the school authorities themselves 
is guided by this system of check reins. A similar tech 
nique of awards may be devised for intramural sports, 
thus completing the local schools’ approach to sports 
evaluation. 

It is recommended that, when such an organized ap- 
proach has been made and proven worthy, with some 
possible local revisions, it be promoted among the local 
schools engaged in competition. When they have agreed 
to adopt the award system, it is further suggested that 
the local league authorities appoint a committee to 
yearly evaluate and adjust the measuring techniques in 
the light of each year’s experience. In this way, by or 
ganized committee groups, the advancement of educa 
tional sports will be fostered. «>» 


Physical Education in France 


(Continued from Page 252) 
is to set up in every community cooperative associa 
tions which will receive some aid out of public funds 
but which will do most of the work by local means. 

Training personnel is the most advanced part of the 
general program, but it is at the same time our biggest 
problem. To. train personnel, one must have trained 
personnel. We have excellent teachers, highly skilled 
and experienced; but they have not kept up to date 
with current ideas, and more often than not they lack 
the higher education really needed for teacher training 
At any rate, we have national teacher-training institu 
tions, where teachers are trained for secondary schools 
and universities, the program of instruction being about 
the same as that in America, allowing for differences 
growing out of different ways of life and educational 
traditions. A more original plan is that of the sixteen 
“Centres Regionaux d’Education Physique et Sportive.” 
They have a small permanent staff of physical edu 
cators, and visiting coaches and instructors come 
teach special sports. Short sessions are held for various 
groups of students, some of whom are candidates for 
the teacher-training schools, others, elementary teach 
ers, prospective recreation leaders in industries, rura 
sections, social agencies, sports associations, and stil! 
others, physical education teachers who have come to 
improve or refresh their knowledge and _ ability 
sports. The author was fortunate enough to attend on 
of these sessions last summer. The atmosphere seemed 
very cheerful, the teaching informal, and the accom 
plishments notable. 

To train national coaches, elaborate a philosophy and 
teaching methods, and conduct research, a Nation: 
Institute of Sports has been created. Though its equiy 
ment is still much inferior to actual needs, and its stat 
not yet perfectly coordinated, this Institute is a very in 
teresting project. Open “to the technicians of all coun 
ries,” it tries to combine local experiments with th: 
best available data on foreign practices to give France 
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method of sports education in keeping with its cul- 
ture as well as with the conditions of living in modern 
civilization. In some respects it is a school for cham- 
pions; but it wants to be more. The inspiring ideal 
there is the Greek palaestra, where the philosopher, the 
artist, and the physician meet to think, discuss, and 
dream in a healthy and harmonious environment. 
[here are three other national schools with somewhat 
similar purposes, one for skiing and mountain climbing, 
one for water and sea sports, and one for gliding. 

To analyze so young a philosophy or to go deeply 
into the details of its application is not yet worth while. 
But if we may judge an enterprise after the attitude of 
its sponsors, the attitude with which sports are now 
regarded and the ways in which they are being or- 
ganized in France represent one of the hopeful aspects 
of an otherwise distressing situation. Participation in 
sports in France should be decidedly improved in the 
near future. We find also that sports are becoming 
more and more associated with other recreational ac 
tivities, mostly dramatics and dancing. Finally, sports 
in France have achieved a truly international spirit. 
Not only does France want to participate in and 
organize as many international events as possible, but 
French physical educators remain very much interested 
in foreign ideas and methods. At present, because of 


old traditions and of the emphasis given to track, our 


sports leaders have turned to Sweden and Finland, 
uit the author has found them very eager to know 
what goes on in America, and ready to study with 
the utmost attention every document, film, book, or 
magazine coming from there. 

We sincerely hope that as soon as possible the situ 
ation allows for long-range projects, such as are 
necessary to set up the highly desirable exchange of 
students and instructors between our countries. As a 
l'renchman just returned from the United States, the 
author knows how much a French physical educator 
can learn in any of the leading American schools and 
olleges and he feels confident that American physical 
educators, in turn, would profit by a period of study 
with their French colleagues in this country.* «» 


*If the reader is interested in obtaining further informa- 
tion about the French organization or the practical means of 
visiting the French schools, he is urged to write either the 
uthor or Mr. Bazennerye, Direction des Sportes, 34, rue de 
Chateaudun, Paris 9, France 


The Camp Waterfront 


(Continued from Page 244) 
15. Signs shall be posted to indicate the depths 
of the water.* 
16. Signs shall be posted to indicate the ability of 
the swimmers in various areas.* 
17. Safety slogans shall be posted at prominent 
places.* 


111. Construction from the Standpoint 
of Safety 


18. Subsurface structure shall be best suited for 
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spirit of athletic squad members toward each other, | 
toward school authorities, and toward their competi- = 
tors. The attitude of the school authorities themselves oe 
is guided by this system of check reins. A similar tech- ff es 
nique of awards may be devised for intramural sports, a 
thus completing the local schools’ approach to sports FF ae 
evaluation. 
dre 
It is recommended that, when such an organized ap- rt 
Man Folds It proach has been made and proven worthy, with some § 
O N E Minute Does It possible local revisions, it be promoted among the local a 
| schools engaged in competition. When they have agreed 
Not Quite Magic But NISSEN | to adopt the award system, it is further suggested that ” 


The 1948 “All-One” | the local league authorities appoint a committee to 


Bi 
R A M O L N | yearly evaluate and adjust the measuring techniques in 


Advanced Flashfold Model 47-T the light of each year’s experience. In this way, by or- 


With Exclusive Nissen Roll-Out Feature ganized committee groups, the advancement of educa i 
AN INDOOR or OUTDOOR TRAMPOLINE tional sports will be fostered. o Bm >* 
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ONE MAN DOES | 

IT ALL Physical Education in France 
Ni 
p= WRITE for PRICES and | (Continued from Page 252) . ar 
| FREE LITERATURE on | 1s to set up in every community cooperative associa F 

usd MODELS 48-T and 5000-T. tions which will receive some aid out of public funds J ;,, 

but which will do most of the work by local means. ' 
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Training personnel is the most advanced part of the 


general program, but it is at the same time our biggest 
ven e r api w 
A Avenue problem. To. train personnel, one must have traine 
ES mos personnel. We have excellent teachers, highly skilled th 


and experienced; but they have not kept up to date 
with current ideas, and more often than not they lack 
the higher education really needed for teacher training 
At any rate, we have national teacher-training institu 
tions, where teachers are trained for secondary schools 
and universities, the program of instruction being about P. 
the same as that in America, allowing for difference: 
growing out of different ways of life and educational 
traditions. A more original plan is that of the sixteet 
“Centres Regionaux d’Education Physique et Sportive.” 
They have a small permanent staff of physical edu 
cators, and visiting coaches and instructors come t 
teach special sports. Short sessions are held for various & 
groups of students, some of whom are candidates for 


the teacher-training schools, others, elementary teach 
ers, prospective recreation leaders in industries, rural J Cl 
sections, social agencies, sports associations, and stil! 
others, physical education teachers who have come to 
improve or refresh their knowledge and ability 
sports. The author was fortunate enough to attend on 
of these sessions last summer. The atmosphere seemed 
very cheerful, the teaching informal, and the accom 
plishments notable. 

To train national coaches, elaborate a philosophy and 
teaching methods, and conduct research, a National 
Institute of Sports has been created. Though its equiy 
ment is still much inferior to actual needs, and its stati 
not yet perfectly coordinated, this Institute is a very i1 
teresting project. Open “to the technicians of all cou 

| ries,” it tries to combine local experiments with th 
| best available data on foreign practices to give France 
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method of sports education in keeping with its cul- 
ture as well as with the conditions of living in modern 
civilization. In some respects it is a school for cham- 
pions; but it wants to be more. The inspiring ideal 
there is the Greek palaestra, where the philosopher, the 
artist, and the physician meet to think, discuss, and 
dream in a healthy and harmonious environment. 
[here are three other national schools with somewhat 
similar purposes, one for skiing and mountain climbing, 
me for water and sea sports, and one for gliding. 

To analyze so young a philosophy or to go deeply 
into the details of its application is not yet worth while. 
But if we may judge an enterprise after the attitude of 
its sponsors, the attitude with which sports are now 
regarded and the ways in which they are being or- 
ganized in France represent one of the hopeful aspects 
of an otherwise distressing situation. Participation in 
sports in France should be decidedly improved in the 
near future. We find also that sports are becoming 
more and more associated with other recreational ac 
tivities, mostly dramatics and dancing. Finally, sports 

France have achieved a truly international spirit. 
Not only does France want to participate in and 
organize as many international events as possible, but 
French physical educators remain very much interested 
in foreign ideas and methods. At present, because of 


old traditions and of the emphasis given to track, our 
sports leaders have turned to Sweden and Finland, 
but the author has found them very eager to know 
what goes on in America, and ready to study with 
the utmost attention every document, film, book, or 
magazine coming from there. 

We sincerely hope that as soon as possible the situ 
ation allows for long-range projects, such as are 
necessary to set up the highly desirable exchange of 
students and instructors between our countries. As a 
l'renchman just returned from the United States, the 
author knows how much a French physical educator 
can learn in any of the leading American schools and 
olleges and he feels confident that American physical 
educators, in turn, would profit by a period of study 
vith their French colleagues in this country.* «» 


*If the reader is interested in obtaining further informa- 
tion about the French organization or the practical means of 
visiting the French schools, he is urged to write either the 
author or Mr. Bazennerye, Direction des Sportes, 34, rue de 
Chateaudun, Paris 9, France 


The Camp Waterfront 


(Continued from Page 244) 

15. Signs shall be posted to indicate the depths 
of the water.* 

16. Signs shall be posted to indicate the ability of 
the swimmers in various areas.* 

17. Safety slogans shall be posted at prominent 
laceac * 


Ill. Construction from the Standpoint 
of Safety 


18. Subsurface structure shall be best suited for 
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SWIM FINS 


NEW GREEN RUBBER @ THEY FLOAT 


Al—Seniors. Sizes 512 to 14 $7.80 
A2—Juniors. Sizes 3 to 82 $5.20 
198 
WRU LANE STA DRY 
AVIATOR 
Easy Pull Surface 
White 
= $7.20 DOZ. 


193 
MOLDED AVIATOR 


Watertight Deep Back 
White, Red or Blue 
$5.33 DOZ. 
Similar Cap 
Without Chin Strap 
207 
$4.80 DOZ. 


200 
FLAT DIVER 
3 Dozen to Box 
White, Red or Blue 
$1.80 DOZ. 


Write for New Complete Catalog 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


1140 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 1 


(See Tank Suit Adv. on Page 290) 


bottom, prevalent weather conditions, and water haz 
ards. 

19. There shall be as little subsurface structure as is 
consistent with the required strength. 

20. Sections of the dock shall be bolted together. 

21. Sections of the dock shall be cross-braced under 


Ladders shall be placed : 


it frequent intervals. 

Surface structures shall overhang subsurface 
structures six inches. 

24. The height of the surface structures above wat 
er shall be twelve inches. 

25. The flooring shall be at least one incl 

26. Runways shall be cross-planked to allow for thi 
draining off of water. 

27. The lumber shall be treated once a year with (a 
either paint or sand, (b) paint and sand.* 


28. The lumber shall be treated during the camp 


g 
season as needed. 

29. There shall be an airspace of one foot under 
working surface structures.* 

30. There shall be a measured course for speed 


swimming parallel to shore between docks.* 


IV. Maintenance 

31. The swimming areas shall be inspected for 
hazards before camp starts and once a week during 
the season. 

32. All docks, runways, and structures shall be in- 
spected for splinters, broken boards, etc., daily. 

33. All equipment shall be inspected frequently and 
kept in repair. 


V. Diving Equipment 
34. The diving area shall be restricted to diving 


35. If two diving boards are parallel, their points 
entry shall be at least ten feet apart. 
36. The diving boards shall be placed on_ solid 
structures, 

37. Diving structures shall be a part of the dock 
system.”* 

38. Diving boards shall be AAU standard boards 
with standard mountings.* 


Vi. Equipment 

39. Life boats shall be used for lifesaving purposes 
only. A boat shall (a) be a light row boat, (b) have 
a special location, (c) be marked to designate it as a 
life boat, (d) be kept fully equipped and in a position 
to get to swimmers easily. 

40. The equipment in the boat shall includes oars, 
spare oar, bailer, rowlocks, bamboo pole, and anchor. 

41. The number of life boats necessary is approxi 
mately (a) one per fifty swimmers, (b) one per twen 
tv-five swimmers, (c) one per swimming area.* 

42. There shall be a kickrail in the non-swimmer 
and in the beginner areas. 

43. There shall be ring buoys (a) mounted on a 
rack easily visible and available, (b) located on the 
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(c) located on the dock, (d lucated at each 
nming area 


14. Equipment at the waterfront shall include (a) 


oo poles twelve to fourteen feet in length, (b) 
istle, (¢) two bamboo poles in each area,* (d) bulle 
board with waterfront regulations posted,* (e) 
pherd’s crook,* (f) a bell or gong for signals,* (g) 
fhoard.* (h) water scope kickbe vards O flut 
yoards. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 17 


80 AM Kegistration 
SECTION MEETINGS 


Women’s Athletics 
00-10:45 A.M 
hairman: Bettse M. Phelps, North Phoenix High School 
Phoenix 


cussion Topi Challenges on the Southwestern Fron 
tier.” 
Should our Sports Program be Re-evaluated to meet Leis 
Ime Needs in. the Southwest Pat Pace Berkeley 
| School 
Should the Basic Salary Schedule of Physical Educatior 


leachers be Adjusted to More Adequately Compensate fot 


Hours Spent extracurricular Activities Eleanor 
Metheny, University of Southern California 

\re Our Athletic Associations in the High Schools and 
Colleges Self-Governing Democratic Organizations?’ 


Leona Holbrook, Brigham Young University 
Is There a Trend Toward More Competitive Events Be 


tween Athletic Groups?” Luell Weed. Stanford University 


Men’‘s Athletics 


Program to be inl ce 
Elementary Schools 
10 45 \ 
Elizabeth Duttor Assistant Prefessor of Physi 
il Education, Utah State Agricultural Colleg¢ 
stration: “Rhythms at Various Maturation Levels,’ 
Pupils from Salt Lake Citv Schools, Charlotte Stewart 
Supervisor of Health and Physical Educatior 
Panel: “The Scope of the Program of Phyvsical 
Education in the Elementary School 
ers lo be announced. ) 
GENERAL SESSION 
A.M 
i Chairmai Luell Weed, President-Elect, Sout 
west district 
Frontiers in Health Education,” E. C. Davis, Professor of 


Health Education, University of Southern California. 
Cooperation in Developing School Health Services,” Dean 
I, Smiley, Consultant in Health and Fitness, America 
Medical Association 

30 p.m. Luncheon 

istmaster: Verne S$. Landreth 

'pm. Concert theater-dance program, Virginia Tanner 


Director. «a» 
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SARGENT 


Founded 1881 
Academic degree of BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
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of four-year course in the theory and practice of 
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shire, in Spring. A major course in physical 
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health, recreation or sports specialization. A.M.A. 
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end of two years. 


GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE, Dean 


42 Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Tennis for Teachers 


A Textbook for Students and Teachers 
by 
HELEN |. DRIVER, Assoc. Prof., Boston University 


College of Phys. Educ. for Women, Sargent 


Limited Edition—212 pp., cloth bound—$2.00 postpaid. 


Fundamentals of Tennis 


A Wall Chart for Beginners in Tennis 
by 
HELEN |. DRIVER and RUTH ALLCOTT 
A Graphic Tennis Chart, 18’ by 25” with 18 sketches 


and diagrams. 


$.50 each, postpaid. Send cash or check to 
“TENNIS FOR TEACHERS” 
42 YOULE STREET, MELROSE 76, MASS. 
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Physicians and Schools 


) 


(Continued from Page 257) 


visors. 

A number of suggestions were made to improve pres- 
ent conditions : 

First, it was agreed that permanent and blanket ex- 
cuses should be discarded by both physicians and edu- 
cators. Such a policy can operate only when the curri- 
culum in physical education includes graded types of 
activities adapted to the varying needs of pupils. The 
physician appropriately shares in planning such a pro- 
gram. It was agreed that every child involved should 
have a periodic recheck and that the doctor might be 
asked for more details as to the child’s needs and the 
reason for the excuse. It was suggested that this policy 
might reduce the number of excuses by as much as 50 
percent. The physician may be asked if the excuse was 
actually signed by him or was a forgery by the pupil. 
The duration of the excuse may be a matter demanding 
further contact between the school authorities and the 
physician. There seemed to be general agreement that 


] 


there should be a limit on the time of the excuse and a 


definite reason for it. Here again the importance of 
conferences between the physician and the physical edu- 
cator on the local level was emphasized. Local medical 
societies may be urged to agree upon uniform policies 
regarding excuses from physical education. All phy- 
sicians should share in the policy making for if even 
one doctor grants excuses indiscriminately, he virtually 
forces all the other physicians to do likewise. Where 
there is a school medical advisor he should discuss the 
problem with family physicians and attempt to arrive 
at a satisfactory solution. 

If it is true that 99 percent of the excuses originate 
with the pupil or parent, it indicates the necessity of 
discussion between the teacher on the one hand and the 
pupil and parent on the other as to the importance of 
the program in the present and future life of the in- 
dividual. This problem, too, needs to be tied up with the 
total guidance program of the school. It was repeatedly 
emphasized that the physical education program should 
be carefully studied to discover inadequacies which may 
invite an “excuse problem.’ It was strongly felt that 
the whole issue is closely tied up with facilities, equip- 
ment, staff, and other program factors. The point was 
again made that if physical education was more effec 
tive in elementary school fewer “excuse” cases would 
ever reach high school. 


Medical Guidance in International Athletics 

Some of the questions commanding most interest 
follows: 

1. Is it feasible to develop a standardized health ex- 
amination for athletes; is a special kind of examination 
for athletes needed beyond that given to all pupils? 

2. Is it possible to develop an examination which will 
serve for high school athletes, Boy Scouts, the YMCA, 
the ROTC, and others? 

3. How frequently should participants in interscho- 
lastic athletics be given a medical examination ? 

4. Is any form of interscholastic athletic competition 
for girls justifiable ? 
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5. What are the effects upon participants of vigorous 
physical activity ? 

In some states a certain examination procedure :s 
mandatory as a requisite to participation in the insu 
ance plan. In the few schools where the general exam 
nation is of high quality it may fit the needs of athletes 
as well as other pupils. It was agreed, however, that 
most school systems the general examination is to 
limited to serve for athletes. A more thorough examina 
tion is needed for moral, and in some instances eve 
for legal, reasons, than is at present generally availabl 
for all pupils. 

It was pointed out that local doctors probably wer 
not in position to change the pattern of procedure now 
prevailing where special examinations must be mad 
for the several groups and organizations mentioned 
above. This procedure, it is believed, must be changed 
from above, i.e., on the national level. The desirability 
of improving the quality of the examination was stress 
ed and of standardizing it to a degree where it would 
be acceptable to all groups. 
tee composed of representatives of the American Me 
dical Association, the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, and other inter 


It was recommended, therefore, that a joint commit 


ested and qualified groups be organized to prepare such 
an examination form and procedures or to adopt and 
endorse present available forms and procedures if sucl 
exist. 

Ideally, athletes should be examined before each sea 
son of participation and checked periodically during 
the season. While this is not the usual procedure at the 
present time, it was believed that it can become a prac 
tical goal. Stress was also placed on the necessity of re 
examination of athletes before they return to competi 
tion following illness or injury. 

The group felt that there was no reason to permit 
the special examinations of athletes to interfere with the 
genetal examinations of all pupils. Discussants strongly 
favored having athletes secure the required examina 
tions from the family physician with the responsibility 
for obtaining them resting on the boy and his family) 

It was decided that the reasons mentioned in the 
foregoing in reference to segregation of boys and girls 
for certain physical education activities beginning at the 
upper elementary level could in a large measure be 
applied with equal force to the participation of girls in 
some forms of interscholastic sports. 

After considering the possibilities of recommending 
no interscholastic competition for girls, competition 
under certain conditions, or ignoring the problem al 
together, it was decided to endorse the statement on 
page 35 of the report Suggested School Health Policies 
which is as follows: 

Interscholastic competition for girls should be limited t 
invitational events, chiefly in the form of sport days or play 
days where mass participation is emphasized. All girls’ atl 
letic activities should be taught, coached, and refereed by pri 
fessionally prepared women leaders, and should be divorced 
entirely from any interscholastic athletic contests for boys.* 


*National Conference for Cooperation in Health Educatio: 


Suggested School Health Policies. Washington, D. C.: National 


Education Association, 1945. 
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\fter consideration of insurance plans for athletes, 
which in some states, have been extended to include all 
upils, Section III ended its series of meetings with a | 

cussion of the effects of physical activity on the car 
di veaindliie system, on posture, and on psychological 
ittitudes of the participants. It was suggested that more 
about the 
types of activities 


wwledge lergy expenditure for various 


el 
would be of tremendous value. 
and 


tiously, 


These problems, for the most part, are obscure 
ntroversial. It was pointed out, somewhat 
often guilty 
such matters. is badly needed to help 


larify these and other related problems 


face 


hat we are of talking ‘‘guess-ometrically’ 


about Research 
viguaces III recommends, therefore, the 
national committee to study these 

the organizations represented at 


appointment 
problems. ( er 
this 


a committee. Surely the 
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should be represented on such 


pediatricians, the doctors of physical medicine, the car- 
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in and would 
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The Elementary Level 
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le ball games, and rhythms, however. ] 
primary grades, 


Here, as in the 
such movement is satisfying and essen 

It is here that we start our folk type of 
ich is a foundation for the 
er lands. 


dancing 
study of the peoples ot 
This provides integration materials as well 
into more advanced dance 
lhrough folk dancing children cultivate a 
erest in current events and foreign lands 
helping to eliminate racial prejudices. 


progression movement. 
greater in- 


and peoples 


lo conduct a sound program for the elementary 

iool the proper equipment, of course, is essential, but 

is in the elementary school that we usually find the 
greatest lack. It is suggested that at least four balls 

me type be available to each group of thirty students. | 

ior sized basketballs and footballs are made espe- | 
7 ly for the elementary level, and when these are used 
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Healthy feet are winning 


feet. That’s why coaches of 
many leading schools and © 
universities ALWAYS specify 
ALTA-CO Powder to help oO 
prevent Athlete’s Foot. 
Simple, economical. One 
pound makes a gallor e 
Kills all fferent st f e 
mmon Athliet Foot ¢ 
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SPEEDY—Kills in less thar ‘ e 
Non-irritating to the skir Does not damage 
Stable in solution. Can be quickly checked by inexper e 
ve Alta-( Tester 
A trie proved fungicide Get the vidence e 
verbatim report medical authoritie 
Write today for our 36-page illustrated booklet ¢ 


“ATHLETE’S FOOT—A Public Health Problem.” 
ALTA-CO POWDER PROVIDES 
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Brownie Gym Suits 


We take pleasure in introducing to you our new 


Brownie Gym Suits. 


@ Featuring INDIAN HEAD Material, Sanfor- 


ized and color fast in five delightful shades. 


“Cadet Blue 
*Turqua 


SkyBlue 
“Carnival Pink 


‘White 


@ Designed for freedom of movement with 


highest quality workmanship. 


@ We cordially invite you to inspect these new 
styles without obligation. Sample sent on re- 
quest. Write for illustrated folder and color 


chart, showing styles available. 


Brownie Sportswear, Inc. 


SUMNER ILLINOIS 
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the children enjoy the activities much more. 
Throughout the six years of elementary physical edu- 
cation, teachers constantly come in contact with con- 
duct situations. In his anxiety to become “It” the 
small child may make an effort to be caught. A shy 
child, on the other hand, might stretch the boundaries 
to avoid the experience. In team games examples of 
group cooperation are always in evidence though it 
might appear that the children are cheating. Such in- 
stances give the instructor an opportunity to teach the 


’ children good habits of conduct that will carry over 


into all phases of life. 


The Regular Teacher and The Specialist 


Physical education gives expression to the instinc- 
tive tendencies of the children. Movement is natural 
for them as they have a spontaneous interest in body 
activity. If thse activities are properly guided and con- 
trolled from the beginning the child will have a more 
satisfying movement experience in later life. Children 
should learn correct body mechanics and skills before 
reaching junior high school, yet this is the first time 
most children come in contact with a specialist in the 
field, 

Lately the general trend has been away from special 
teachers and departmentalization in the elementary 
school. It is generally felt that the regular teacher can 
better integrate the school program if she handles all 
phases of it herself. In addition to her regular class 
work the elementary teacher is expected to take over the 
special fields—art, music, and physical education. Few 
people have interests or ability in all three of these 
fields, and therefore there is a natural neglect of some 
important skill training. It is this field of thought that 
advocates the retention of the special physical educa- 
tion teacher. It is felt by many that a specialized person 
“is needed to teach the children good basic skills, technics, 
and to prepare them for satisfactory future physical 
education activity. Only a person so trained can put the 
needed emphasis on body mechanics. 

Understanding the proper sequence of the ideal pro- 
gram is another asset of the specialist. Beginning with 
the first grade, basic principles of rhythms, ball hand- 
ling, etc., can and should be learned. 

On the other hand, we can see that the regular 
teacher has more experience in handling children on 
the elementary age level. Physical education can have 
more meaning to the children when it is integrated with 
the other subject matter. This gives the student more 
opportunity for originality and initiative in creative 
work. The classroom teacher is more alert to see this 
and thus the ideal person to teach physical education 
for interest’s sake. 

Since both types of teachers have such definite ad- 
vantages, can we not combine the two types of pro- 
grams? Many cities are now doing this to some degree. 
A special teacher is on call for any elementary teacher 
desiring her help. As often as possible she meets with 
the classes and conducts any type of activity the 
teacher requests. She teaches games, rhythms, or pos- 
ture work and makes a special effort with each group 
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to fit the activity to the class unit. The two main dis 
advantages of this system are the large number ; 
classes under the supervision of only one person Pee 
the fact that she comes only on call. When it is pur 
on a request basis the teachers who are interested jy 
physical education are the ones who attempt to dey 
the skill of the students. Those who need help the Most 
tend to let it slide. 

To the writer it seems ideal to have a Supervisor jn 
charge of the programs in a limited number of schogls 
She could plan the activity with the classroom teacher 
and see that the proper sequence is used throughout the 
entire six years. In addition to helping to plan the 
programs, she could assist the regular teacher in teach. 
ing proper skills and body control. The regular teacher 
would do the actual teaching, but she would haye 
specially trained physical education person to help her 
over the spots she has not been trained to cover. 


Conclusion 

Through proper leadership of group activity, tem 
game situations, etc., children can experience situations 
in which they can learn obedience, honesty, sportsmap- 
ship, leadership, followership, cooperation, and many 
other desirable character traits. In the past, basic 
physical education training has fallen short of the ide 
we all desire. The teaching of proper body skills has 
not been done often enough, and, as a result, today, we 
have many adults and adolescents who have a distaste 
for any type of physical activity. The future lies before 
us and we must make sure that the adults of tomorrow 


are not thus handicapped. o 
Northwest Convention 
(Continued from Page 243) 
12:15 
State association luncheons: Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Wash- 
ington. 


GENERAL SESSION, RECREATION 

1:30-4:00 p.m. 

Presiding: Leon G. Green, University of Idaho, Moscow, 
Vice President, Recreation. 

Address: “Recent Trends in Recreation and Legislation for 
Recreation,” Sterling S. Winans, Recreation Consultant 
California Youth Authority. 

Address: “Coordination and Integration of Recreation Pr 
grams Conducted under the Auspices of School, Municipal 
Civic Organizations, Churches and Others,” Walter B 
Pollock. 

Demonstration of Rhythmics, Mimetics, and Games of Lov 
Organization, Helen Dauncy, National Recreation Asst 
ation. 


4:00-5:00 p.m. Business meeting of the Northwest District 

6:00 p.m. Special section dinners: Dance; Health, Montam 
Training Committee for Health Education; Phi Epsilea 
Kappa; University of Washington, Men; Student; Others 
to be arranged. 

8:00-9:30 p.m. Physical education demonstration, directed 
by Henry O, Meyer, Supervisor of Health and Physic 
Education, Missoula Public Schools, and Charles F. Het 
ler, Montana State University, Missoula. 

9:30 p.m., All-Convention Dance. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 17 
: GENERAL SESSION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
dis 9:00 a.m.-12:00 M. 


t of Presiding: Grace T. Houghton, Walla Walla, Washington, ; 
and Vice President, Physical Education. 
urely Panel Discussion and Open Forum: “The Place of Compe- AID 
ed j tition in the Elementary and High School Physical Educa- . _ : 
Program” reeves. University of Washing. | THE NEW NOSE CLIP! 
Panel Members: Spencer Reeves, University o ashing tection for 
Most ton, Seattle, moderator; Agnes McQuarrie, Washington one 
State College, Pullman; Richard Wollin, Superintendent effective it teaches correct swimming 
in of Schools, Kalispell, Montana, and Secretary of Montana 
h Interscholastic Association; Dr. G. Hawkins, President- ‘ At your local Drug, 
‘hools, Elect, Montana Medical Association; Dr. Elden Bond, CO. Sporting Goods or Dep 
ms psychologist, Spokane Schools ; Nora Hall, Puyallup High Wa 
ut 1, Puyallup, Washington; Harley Robertson, Super- 
an the ney of Physical Education, State of Washington; A Nett HEALTH - 0 - SWIM NOSE CLIP co. 
teach- representative of the PTA. — S24 1140 Broadway . Now York 
eacher Demonstration: “The Correlation of Rhythmic Work With 
hay the School Program. 
12:10 p.m. All-Convention Luncheon. 
lp her Summary of business and recommendations. : d 
2:00 p.m. Tour to. Rocky Mountain Laboratory, Hamilton, [e ee Halt 
Montana. This is a half-day tour, down through the beau- 
tiful Bitterroot Valley to Hamilton, a town well known ry 
Here is located the world-famous laboratory where the te, C ; i 
taatioas successful fight to find a vaccine for Rocky Mountain ‘ 73 G Y M M AT Ss PRE 
Spotted Fever was waged, and here is carried on the most — j Lay? 
man intensive warfare known against fevers and other con- 
t, bate tagious diseases. This is a must on your convention itiner- You: ta 
he ideal ary. Arrangements have been made to escort convention Bey ge 7 ay A 4 
cills has guests on guided tours through the laboratory. «» 


s before 


ALMOST A HALF CENTURY OF LEADERSHIP 


morrow (Continued from Page 253) 
g And may I add, parenthetically, ours is not a simple 
task. It is more difficult than that of the physician. DU KE UNIVERSITY 


Dictation and prescription are easier than education. SC H OO L O F M EDI Cl N E 


The former requires only that we know. what is right 


and have the necessary skill to express it. The latter Course In Physical Therapy 
requires this knowledge and skill, plus the very special 4 = 
skill of guiding persons to want to translate this knowl- oaaaas twenty-six hours of en credits in the 
edge into their ways of living. This is difficult because 

zon, Wash- people to us devoid of pain and fears, often ignor- ne 90 College semester pani 
ant of their needs. Long before they hurt, we must can meet the above science requirements, may be 
guide persons to seek dental care for their teeth and accepted. Physics and chemistry credits are re- 
surgery for infected tonsils. Long before backs and feet “hn ree pasa address Director, Division 

0, Mosom§ groan under weakened muscles, we must instill joy for of Physical Therapy, Duke University School of Medi- 
activity that will forestall the creaks of middle age. cine, Durham, North Carolina. 

gislation fr} Long before minds crack we must help persons to at- 

Consults} tain a feeling of adequacy and to find ways of vacation- See 


ation Pi ing their dizzy cortexes. HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 


| Municip If a doctor fails in his task, the mistake is soon 


Walter Ef buried. If we fail, our mistakes will inhabit the earth. EDUCATION IN EUROPE 


They become parents to a group of little mistakes. They France. Czechoslovakia, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 

mes of YY filibuster in the Congress. They become disagreeable England—Public housing, health, hospitals. 
tion dyspeptic mothers-in-law. In frustrated e ti 

: reactions Olympic Games—London—July 29-Aug. 14 
vest Distt they may literally set the world on fire. Leave New York—June 12 
th, Montaaf It is our common task to devise methods that will _ 73 Days—All Expenses—$1255 
= guide people to enjoy doing that which will contribute 
dent; most to their physical and mental well-being. When a 
‘on, directa ™20 knows what is good for himself, he is merely in- WORLD STUDYTOURS 
and Physiall formed. When he does it under orders, or out of fear, Dept. C, Columbia Univ. Travel Service 
rles F. Het he is coerced. This is a dangerous state. Only when he Me 8 RE 
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genuinely enjoys doing it, is he educated. So educated, 
he may be “turned loose.” In seeking satisfaction he 
will now serve his best interests. 

Let us not teach the values of milk without teaching 
the enjoyment of milk. 

Let us not teach games without making them real 
sport. 

Let us not add years to life and fail to add life to 
years, 


A Common Philosophy 

In yet another place health, physical education and 
recreation find themselves on common ground. None 
of us are teachers of subjects. It is true that some of us 
teach hygiene, tap, or archery; but always we find our- 
selves so close to our pupils and their problems that 
we, more than other teachers, are forced to realize 
that we teach people not subjects. 

To fit us for such diversified ways of serving our 
goals our preparation must draw broadly on the re- 
sources of the physical sciences, the biological sciences, 
the social sciences, and the humanities. Our masters’ 
and doctors’ work cannot be as confined as for one who 
perfects himself to teach mathematics or English lit- 
erature. Because of this we do not fit into the straight- 
jackets of the ordinary graduate department. The ap- 
plication of such forms is to the detriment of our cause. 

The graduate study patterns of medicine, public 
health, or divinity, which are designed to develop 
mastery in the practice of something rather than to 
make a research brain out of a good practitioner, may 
better suit our needs. We may need to part company 
even with some schools of education which have not 
seen the difference between mastery of subject matter 
and mastery in .the understanding of people and the 
art of educating them. This is most important to us 
and to the world. It may make little real difference if 
the teaching of grammar is not improved; we will pay 
with tears, blood and insanity. 

To get this better education, which is a common 
need of our professional personnel, will require yet un- 
dreamed of exploration and cultivation of the basic 


' sciences and costly experimentation to find better 


methods. We can borrow very little from medicine but 
its pattern of using the sciences. With this pattern we 
must create our own knowledge fields. In place of the 


“bed-side” manner of the physician, we Must discover 
or invent the methods of the “class-side,” “group-side” 
and “mass-side” manner of the educator, 


We cannot afford to waste our energies on internal 
dissensions and jurisdictional disputes. If we unite oy, 
energies and pool our wisdom, we will become Strong 
enough and wise enough to transfuse the body mass of 
all education with our ideals of physical fitness ang 
mental and social well-being. Thus general education 
will come to realize its prime cardinal objective, Fail. 
ing to unite, we will be further divided, conquered, and 
perhaps devoured by the myopic enemies of “educa. 
tional frills.” 


In New York on July 22, 1946, sixty-four membe; 
states of the United Nations signed the constitution of 
the World Health Organization. In the preamble of 
this document, there is a definition of health for the 
world of tomorrow. It reads “Health is a state of com. 


‘ plete physical, mental, and social well-being, and not 


merely the absence of disease or infirmity.” Is that not 
what we have said for a long time? Can any of us find, 
more commanding objective to absorb his every effort? 
Is this not our common ground! Let us make it oy 
battle hymn of unity in the New World! o 


Bronze Ceremonials 
(Continued from Page 250) 


can sowing rite, “La Sembradora.” 

In all cases the distinctive movement quality and 
design must be preserved, both for the enrichment of 
the dancers’ experience, and for the expressiveness of 
the dance itself. Salient characteristics include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Economy of functional gesture. 

2. Style, varying from tribe to tribe, but always with 
a pulsation on flexed, elastic knees. Pointed toes and 
turn-outs are taboo. 

3. Quick reaction to guidance of leader or drummer, 

4. Intricate and infallible rhythms, often produced 
by self-accompaniment. 

5. Fundamental spatial patterns, which, incidentally, 
are common to folk dance. 


REAL DOLLAR VALUE 


Activities in ‘“‘HOLLYWOOD”’ LEATHER SANDALS (as pictured) are end- 
less—at school—at home—at play. For DANCE routine, nimble as a kitten 
—For GYM, adds pep to your feet—For ACROBATICS, soft as a rug—for 
TENNIS or PING-PONG, quick and frisky—For BEDROOM and LOUNGE, 
softly rests tired feet—For HIKING, steps up your energy—For BEACH- 
WEAR, easy loafing—For WEEKENDS or TRAVEL, dramatically smart and 


exciting, for there are many colors from which to choose. 
Exercise in them beautifies and strengthens your feet. Send shoe-sizes or foot-outlines for mpt de- 
livery for single or“ers or group orders. Send 75c¢ per pair, Fy postage; no handling charges. uaranteed. 
Choose: BEIGE, BROWN, BLACK, PEARL, WHITE, RED, GREEN, or BLUE. 

(Also Available—Dance 


HOLLYWOOD 


PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED COLUMBUS 15, OHIO Sold: $3.25 per Pal 
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6. Perception of the significance of these patterns 
and the underlying concept. 

The mechanical devices can easily be explained, but 
style and meaning cannot be learned from the printed 
word. Their mastery authorizes the self-forgetful, yet 
disciplined improvisation which is the real joy of In. 
dian dance. As a rule, creations by earnest students 
are likely to be modern dances with a creative core, 
and should be admitted as such, 

At times Indian artists and white devotees achieve 
a heightened authenticity without rigid adherence to 
tradition. The Mesquakie brothers, Charles and Frank 
Pushetonequa, resident on the reservation at Tama, 
Iowa, are examples. They composed an impressive 
“Eagle Dance” with a sensitive thematic development 
and perception of musical phrases. New York City has 
seen the similar approach, of the young Comanche, 
Cebyn Dwajty Maufaunwy, in his “Comanche War 
Dance”; and of the “white” Indians, Reginald and 
Gladys Laubin. They revive faded meanings; and 
they condense, stylize, and intensify for the communi- 
cation of atmosphere in a colorless milieu and within a 
time limit that will not permit of cumulative hypnotism. 

The great realm of folkloric dance lies beyond the 
scope of this article, except for a few words. Mexican 
artists, following the precedent of musicians and paint- 
ers, spasmodically explore their native legends. Fifteen 
years ago the Secretaria de Educacion Publica spon- 
sored a School of Indigenous Dance under the gui- 
dance of Carlos Merida, and a culminating produc- 
tion of “La Virgen y las Fieras’’ and other native 
dances. Now the school has come to life again under 
his daughter, Ana Merida. These are not like the war 
whoop of Indian pageants nor the surface glitter of 
Latin-American highlights, but the serious collabora- 
tion of natives, scholars. and artists. 

In the United States such products will never ma- 


terialize on a large scale, but individual teachers and 
dancers can avail themselves of the ancient yet ageless 
treasury of rites born on American soil. «» 


Better Riding 


(Continued from Page 245) 

quence of movements but which has definite, prescribed 
exercises well known to the contestants in advance. The 
rider thus demonstrates that his mount is perfectly 
trained, responding to the slightest indication of the 
rider’s will through the action of the aids, and that he 
is so mentally alert, emotionally calm, and physically 
able that he can perform these exercises with meticu- 
lous precision, with great alertness and vigor, yet with 
complete calm. The judging of these events is done by 
a board selected from many nations. Although separat- 
ed from each other in normal life by the Atlantic or 
international boundaries, these men speak the same lan- 
guage and share the same knowledge when it comes to 
judging good performance of horse and rider. The 
performance of the horse rather than the rider is judg- 
ed, but physical educators will readily understand that 
no horse can compete under these conditions without 
having the most careful preparation in advance and 
without being superbly ridden on the day of the contest. 

Naturally the standards for such an event, designed 
to select the best horses and riders of the world, would 
be too rigorous a test for most of our pupils and teach- 
ers, but the knowledge on which the achievement of 
the Olympic riders is based should be the foundation of 
sound riding instruction. In simplified form and with 
some modification, this knowledge was incorporated in 
the standards which were set up by the Committee for 
rating basic riding. By “basic riding” is meant that 
knowledge which should be known to every horse and 
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CAMP COUNSELORS 


Boys’ Camp in Massachusetts has openings for outstanding 
specialists to direct Riflery, Waterfront, Sailing, Archery, and 
Indian Lore programs. 
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rider before specialization. In other forms of physical 
education we are constantly impressed with the im- 
portance of fundamentals of movement and fundamen- 
tals in learning. In riding this is perhaps more import- 
ant than in any other sport for two living creatures 
must learn in riding, the horse and his rider. While 
the rider is learning to ride, the horse is also going 
through a course in physical education. Both must be 
educated if riding is to be done safely, humanely, and 
with the cultured background which harmonizes with 
the rest of our education. 


Two points need further clarification. First, the pres- 
ent committee has not attempted and does not intend to 
indicate what should be done in riding specialties. They 
believe they can best be of service if they set up a pro- 
gram for the organization which has an educational 
objective such as the camp, the school, and the college, 
and which wishes to offer its students good riding al- 
though not necessarily at an advanced level. Institutions 
of this sort will wish to have any specialties they. offer 
based on the fundamentals of riding, namely, how to sit 
a horse well and how to control him perfectly. For 
example, polo demands specialized training but it is 
important to be a good rider before one attempts to 
swing a mallet with force, to play a ball from all an- 
gles, or to direct one’s mount quickly, at break-neck 
speed, into new positions on the field. The same applies 
to other specialties, such as hunting or certain types of 
horseshow riding. 


Secondly, the Committee considered various means 
of presenting the standards to riding instructors and 
securing their support for the rating plan. This prob- 
lem might be approached through legislation against 
poor teaching and licensing or certification to permit to 
teach only those with the requisite knowledge and skills 
in riding. The Committee doubted the effectiveness of 
such an approach and frankly did not wish to make it 
because they preferred education rather than coercion. 
The Officials Rating Committee of NSWA is already 
set up and already recognized in other sports and offers 
desirable methods of meeting the problem. According- 
ly, this pattern was followed and appropriate tests were 
devised to serve this purpose. Ratings have proved so 
valuable in other activities that they are constantly be- 
ing sought by the better persons in the respective sports 
now rated. Teaching knowledge and’ skills probably 


cannot be tested effectively by such methods and no we 
tempt will be made to do so at present. What will hy 
attempted is to ascertain the knowledge (theory) ang 
the application of this knowledge (skills) in Tiding 
Several levels of achievement will be given recognition 
in rating as in other sports, indicating the varioys de. 
grees of competence. The tests at present are designed 
only for the beginning and intermediate levels to meg 
the urgent need of teachers who for the most part are 
working with pupils at these levels. Devising tests » 
the more advanced levels will be deferred until the pre. 
sent ones have been used, as it is probable that experi. 
ence gained this year will be of considerable value jy 
constructing further tests. 


Two centers are being planned for this summer to 
which riding instructors may come for ratings and, ¥ 
they wish, for a week of intensive instruction prior to 
the day of ratings, covering the material on which the 
tests will be based. Either the course of instruction o 
the rating may be taken. The trials will be judged by 
committee members or others authorized by them 
and as many members as possible will attend each 
center. In addition to mounted work, lectures, and dis. 
cussions, motion pictures and practices in teaching wil 
probably be included. The guide had to be completed 
before details on these sessions could be worked out but 
in it is included a blank form which may be filled out to 
secure further information, or a request may be made 
at any time, enclosing a self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope, to the author. 

It is not the purpose of this article to persuade reluc- 
tant individuals to attend such centers but the Com- 
mittee was unanimous in feeling that their meetings 
last summer had given them much valuable experience 
in getting together, exchanging ideas, discussing com- 
mon problems, and explaining how each met them in 
her own situation. Many have experienced the values, 
both professional and social, of hockey and tennis 
camps and aquatic conferences. It is hoped that rating 
centers for riding will be run so efficiently and in such 
a friendly and cooperative atmosphere that those who 
attend will find them not only profitable but enjoyable. 
In conclusion, the Committee believes that what we 
share in our common desire for improving riding wil 
far outweigh small differences of opinion as to the 
means taken to the desired goal. o 


MRS. MYRTLE K. MILLER, Director 


TEELA—~WOOKET 


SCHOOL OF EQUITATION . . . June 24 to 30 inclusive. Intensive NORMAL COURSE 
in EQUITATION under the direction of a staff of outstanding instructors. Show horses, 
Recognized rating for those who successfully complete the —_, to 
many in the field of Physical Education this course and rating are a distinct asset. Inclusive 
rate $45.00. Also adult RIDING CAMP August 29 to September 12. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys, 62 Ordway Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Also excellent facilities for Golf, Tennis, Swimming, etc., in the HEART OF T.W.A.C. 

THE GREEN MOUNTAINS. 

ARCHERY CAMP ... J 
Rates per week: $30.00, $35.00. NORMAL COURSE in ARCHERY $40.00. 

Combine a vacation with a week of INTENSIVE TRAINING with leading autho-ities in the sport of archery. BRING 

YOURSELF UP TO DATE in this fine individual sport for MEN and WOMEN. Course in ARCHERY CRAFTS by 

Lawrence E. Briggs of U. of Mass. Send for folder with complete details: 


hunters and jumpers. 


ROXBURY, VERMONT 


une 24 to 30, August 29 to September 12, inclusive. 


450 W. 24th St., 16 AJ, New York 11, N. Y- 
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The Reading Section 


Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the A.A.H.P.E.R. unless this ts 
specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated in each case. 


Research Quarterly Abstracts - - - 


By Hyman Krakower 


Seashore, H. G., “The Development of a Beam-Walking 
Test and Its Use in Measuring Developing of Balance in Chil- 
dren,” Research Quarterly, 18:4 (December, 1947). 

This report, though incomplete, is presented to indicate a 
partial development of a beam-walking test, which might be 
used by other research workers interested in this problem. 

The apparatus consisted of walking beams of varying widths, 
from four inches to % inch, with the subject walking in heel- 
to-toe fashion on the progressively narrower beams. In en- 
deavoring to check test reliability, the workers attempt to 
delete “mental hazards” from the score, which they feel is a 
legitimate procedure. No formal validation studies were made. 

Age, height, and weight play a part in the test scores. For 
the lower ages, height and weight are rather significantly re- 
lated to balance scores. In other age groups, they are not as 
effective. The study indicates recommended methods of scoring. 

Wells. K. F., “An Investigation of Certain Evolutionary 
Tendencies in the Female Human Structure,” Research Quar- 
terly, 18:4 (December, 1947). 

Two groups of posture photographs were studied, one of a 
predominantly convex spine or “anthropoid” group, and the 
other of a concave spine or “humanoid” group. Eight body 
measurements and posture grades were taken of the one hun- 
dred college women studied with reference to differences be- 
tween the two groups. 

No conclusive evidence is presented because of the limited’ 
scope of the study. However, the findings, reveal that signifi- 
cant measurable differences exist in the spines of the two 
groups. The “humanoid” group had deeper and longer posterior 
cavities, was slightly taller, and had better posture ratings 
than the “anthropoid” group. 

Meyer, M. H. and Pella, G., “The Effect of Hard Labor- 
atory Exercise on Total and Differential Leucocyte Count of 
Young Women,” Research Quarterly, 18:4 (December, 1947). 

Five women were studied to determine the effect of exer- 
cises (electrodynamic brake bicycle ergometer) on the total 
and differential white blood count. Blood samples, smears, and 
heart rates were taken. Hard exercise of short duration pro- 
duces leucocytosis; post-exercise leucocytosis is repeatable, 
and may be followed by neutrophilic leucopenia, with a sub- 
quent return to pre-exercise level. 

Van Dalen, D. B., “A Study of Certain Factors in their 
relationship to the Play of Children,” Research Quarterly, 
18:4 (December, 1947). 

This investigation attempts to shed some light on the role of 
strength and motor ability factors in relation to children’s play, 
ie, frequency and duration of time devoted to play. The sub- 
jects were 348 boys and 348 girls in a junior high school. 

The strength-motor performance tests were based on the 
Modified Intercollegiate Strength Test and the General Motor 
Capacity Test Battery; mental attainment was based on the 
Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, the Sims Score Card 
for Socio-Economic Status, and the play questionnaire pattern- 
oa Lehman’s Play Quiz, with 150 different play activities 
isted, 

Significant correlations were noted between the strength in- 
dex and the two play factors for both sexes. The intercorrela- 
tions between intelligence and socio-economic factors and the 
strength index were low for both sexes. All correlations of 
Measures of size and maturity are generally low with time 
devoted to play activities. 
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Kelly, E. D., “A Comparative Study of Structure and 
Function of Normal, Pronated and Painful Feet. Among Chil- 
dren,” Research Quarterly, 18:4 (December, 1947). 


This comparative study was undertaken in the interests of 
efficiency and economy in prevention of foot disability, there 
being a need of valid diagnostic criteria of potentially painful 
feet in the presymptomatic stage. The investigation covered six 
areas of foot structure, with an analysis of thirty-five anthropo~ 
metric and x-ray variables, of three (normal, pronated, and 
painful) groups of children between eight and fourteen years of 
age. 

Mean scores and significant differences of the three groups 
were determined. Out-toeing was negatively correlated with 
pronation. Both pronated and painful groups showed greater 
flexibility than the normal group, and their feet were not mus- 
cularly weak feet. Pain or pressure to the sole of the foot dif- 
ferentiated the normal from the painful feet, and the pronated 
from the painful feet. It is recommended that the latter factor 
be studied further as a possible diagnostic criterion of poten- 
tially painful feet. 


Recent Publications - - - 


Help Fight Tuberculosis. National Tuberculosis Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York City 19. 24 pages, free from local 
and state associations. (Importance of regular examination and 
early diagnosis of tuberculosis.) 

Broken Homes. George Thorman. Public Affairs Pamphlet 


No. 135. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, 
New York City 16. 32 pages, 20c. (The problems of desertion, 
involuntary separation, and divorce.) 


State Administration of School Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. Frank S. Stafford. Bulletin 1947, No. 13, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 33 pages, 
15c. (Legal and administrative provisions for development of 
health, physical education, and recreation programs.) 

The Physical Education Instructor and Safety. AAHPER, 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, National 
Commission on Safety Education. National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th St. NW, Washington, D. C. 48 pages, 50c. 
(Suggestions for the safety problems in the physical education 
program, including activities in and around locker rooms, the 
swimming pool, areas for organized and unorganized sports, 
intramural and interscholastic participation, playground activ- 
ities, and other factors.) 

Feeding Your Family Economically and Well. Evaporated 
Milk Association, 307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 15 pages, free. (Up-to-date information on essential 
foods needed for good nutrition, planning meals, suggested 
menus for one week.) 

Accident Facts. National Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 93 pages, 50c. (Covers calendar year 
1946 and includes facts and figures on a wide variety of ac- 
cidents. ) 

Leadership in Elementary Education. Division of Elementary 
Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
17 pages, free. (Report of conference of leaders in elementary 
education which convened to discuss current problems in 
elementary education and to consider the next steps in their 
possible solution.) 

Understanding Sex. Lester A. Kirkendall. Science Research 
Associates, 228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 48 
pages, 75c. (Basic facts of body functions and reproduction, 
the importance of attitudes, consequences of various types of 
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behavior, factors going into a happy marriage.) 

Camping and Outdoor Experiences in the School Program. 
Helen K. Mackintosh, Bulletin 1947, No. 4, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 40 pages, 15c (For school 
board members, parents, teachers, supervisors, with illustrations 
of programs developed by individual! school systems.) 

Blue Cross and Medical Service Plans. Louis S. Reed. U. S. 
Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency, Washington 
25, D. C. 318 pages, free. 

The Public Health Nurse and School Health. National Or- 
ganization for Public Health Nursing, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City 19. 10 pages, 5c. (Responsibilities, educational and 
personal qualifications, availability of nursing service.) 

Make Your Town Safe! Herbert Yahraes. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 133. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 
38th Street, New York City 16. 32 pages, 20c. (A handbook 
for organizing a town for accident prevention.) 


English Country Dances of Today. Country Dance Society, 

Inc., 25 Park Avenue, New York City 16. 24 pages, 25c. 
(English folk dance material for use in health education classes 
and community recreation groups.) 
. Mental Hygiene. Bess Exton. AAHPER, 1201 16th Street, 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. 7 pages, free. (A revision of a 
bibliography including books, low-cost publications, units, 
teacher aids, lesson plans.) 

Sex Education. Bess Exton. AAHPER, 1201 16th Street, 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. 5 pages, free. (A revised bibli- 
ography including units and guides, books for the child, high 
school student, and adult, and films.) 

Facing the Facts About Cancer. National Cancer Institute. 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New York 


City 16. 31 pages, 
ings.) 

~ Instructive Nature Games. Paul W. Nesbit. 
author, Moraine Route, Estes Park Colorado, for Copies, % 
pages, 75c. (A description of nature games selected and 
veloped for their teaching and entertainment value mostly afield} 

Teamwork in Community Services, 1941-1946, Office of 
Community War Services, Federal Security Agency, Goal 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. pages fre 
(Demonstration of federal, state and local cooperation, usefg 
as significant background for continuing development of come 
munity services.) 

Proceedings of the National Conference on Local Health 
Units. American Public Health Association, 1790 Broadway 
New York City 19. 90 pages, 50c. »>: ’ 

Coronet Instructional Film Catalog. Coronet Instructional 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 16 pages, free 
Catalog of 16 mm. sound motion pictures produced for use jg 
schools and other training institutions.) 

It’s Fun to Look and Feel Your Best. Compiled by editors 
of Look Magazine. Franklin Watts, Inc., 285 Madison Aven 
New York City 17. 96 pages, $1.25. (Food and dieting, beauty 
style and grooming, relaxation, exercise and posture, emotional 
health, for women only.) 

The Neighborhood Unit Plan—Its Spread and Acceptance, 
Compiled by James Dahir. Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 
22nd Street, New York City. 91 pages, $1.00. (Selected bibj- 
ography with interpretative comments.) 

Invitation to Live. National Safety Council. Printograph 
Co., Kansas City, Missouri, 74 pages, free. (Accident preven- 
tion covering a wide range of subject matter and well illys- 
trated.) 


20c. (Up-to-date information and new find 
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